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FASHIONS. 


Furnished by Mme. Demorest for the Home Magazine 


MISSES’ GORED DRESS. 

The skirt of this dress is cut separate from the gored casaque. but is also gored, so as to require the fewest 
possible plaits in the waist, The skirt of the casaque is cut out in vandykes, edged with lace, and each peint 
finished with a tassel. Rows of small white onyx buttons ornament the side seams, and also the side seams 
of the front of the casaque, as seen in the front view. The trimming consists of two materials, fine white jet 
gimp forming a central line upon black velvet. This is arranged upon the skirt in points and bars, finshed 
with tassels, and constitutes a heading to the lace upon the casaque, 


THE HELENA WAIST 
This body represents one of the newest fall styles. Itis cut with a somewhat rounding point in front, and 
With a point in the centre of the back, the rest of the casaque forming sash ends, which descend upon the skirt 
Brown or black Empress cloth or poplin is very handsome made in this style and trimmed with narrow si 
cashmere braid. The arrangement of the trimming may be easily seen from the two views we give of t 
ody. 
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: = : 
MISSES’ VISITING DRESS. MISSES’ DRESS OF WHITE MOHAIR. 
Piain gored skirt and sleeveless jacket of small checked silk, purple and white, trimmed down each seam 


with small silver buttons, terminating in a bow with ends of purple ribbon. A white waist is worn under tx 
jacket, which supplies it with sleeves, the tops of which are ornamented with bows of ribbon. 


This pretty dress is made of white mohair, trimmed with straight bands and border of blue ribbon, fastened 
with pearl buckles and pear] buttons. The stripes extend down the back, the same as the front. 


CARRIAGE DRESS. MORNING WRAPPER. 


Robe of rich summer poplin, trimmed with bands of bright blue silk. upon which lines of very narrow black 
velvet have been run. The bands form a border round the bottom of the skirt and upon the edge of the 
jacket. and also ascend in graduating lengths upon the front of the skirt nearly to the waist. which is confined 
by a belt of silk striped with velvet. The ends of the bands are concealed by buckle-shaped straps of siJk and 
velvet to match. The jacket forms a basque at the back, as can be seen by the back view; and the vest in 
front is not closed all the way down, but is cut away in such a manner as to leave the belt visible. 

This is cut all in one piece, and only allowed to fall in a few plaits at the sides and back. The trimmin 
upon the front consists of straps fastened with buckles, put on en tablier in regular series, and inclosed wit 
three straight bands, which form a border on each side and also round the bottom of the skirt. The waist is 
confined with cord and tassels, 
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THE ALBERTA JACKET. 

A new body for early fall wear, open low, and cut square in front, so as to show to adventage the embroid- 
ered chemisette. The length of the waist in front gives a spring over the skirt, and the basque behind has 
six distinct lapeis—three above and three below. The material is self-colored; the trimming the new flat 
braid or galoon, worked with steel or jet. 


POPLIN SUIT. 
Suit of pray summer poplin, trimmed with bands of blue silk barred with narrow black ribbon velvet. Upon 


+ top of the sleeve the band, it will be observed, ascends upon the shoulders instead of descending upon 
€ arms. 
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“Music selected by J. A. GETZE.” 


THE FOND HEARTS AT HOME. 


Andante con espressione. 
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stay with the fond hearts at honic.” 
true hearts, the fond hearts at home.” 

















Like the beautiful tints of the evening, 
My fancy’s bright dream soon was o’er, 
I returned to the home of my fathers, 
To the arms of my kindred once more; 
“Stay, stay,” said the loved ones at meeting, 
Oh! say thou wilt never more roam; 
“If there’s bliss,” I replied, “in this wide world, 
’Tis found with the fond hearts at home.” 
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very elegant head-dress, made of two bands of bright cluny ribbon, crossed with bars of narrow black 
ribbon velvet: full bows of velvet in front; and two rosettes of velvet and narrow black lace at the back com- 


plete the trimming. , 
Fine white straw hat for a young girl, bound with green velvet and trimmed with white ostrich plume. 





MISSES’ SUITS. 

The back and front view of these two complete suits represent the same design precisely, only with different 
kinds of trimming. They are each composed of skirt and jacket, the skirt attached to a pointed belt, the 
jacket cut away from the front. and slightly arched atthe sides and back, so as to show the belt all round. 
The trimming of the first suit consists of straight bands of black velvet, crossed with straps, forming loops at 
the ends of colored braid. 

a The second consists of ribbon, braid, or galloon in two colors, put on in alternating darts, the points striking 
ownwards. 





MISSES’ POMPADOUR DRESS. 

This dress is made with a plaited skirt. only partially gored; a high body cut out square in front, and having 
a rounded basque at the back. trimmed with two sections of flounce to match the skirt, which has a flounce 
divided by upright straps of ribbon or velvet, which also forms a heading. The flouncing does not extend 
across the front of the dress, which is ornamented en tablier, with double straps of ribbon or velvet placed 
across at regular intervals, and inclosed with side stripes of the same. The sleeves are trimmed to match. 
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A PERFECT LADY. 





BY MELIC! 


INT IRWIN. 





little May Eigenbrodt, 


“Papa!” spoke lit 
“What is ‘a perfe: tla ly 
“*A perfect lady 7” meditatively repeated 
ipa, slowly taking off his spectacles, and lean- 


on” 


g back in his arm ch 
“A perfect lady is what I 


air from perusal of his 


evening paper. 


pe my little daughter will be when she is< 


” 


crown 

Ah, but, papa, that 
Wont you tell a 
glesby that Mrs. Ruthven—I think that was 
the name of the la ly you met at the Springs— 


is not what I mean 
ple ase? 


was a perfect lady ; and I want to know just 


’ 
‘ 


what being a ‘ perfect lady’ means.’ 
“Tell us who is a perfect lady then,” spoke 
father to exemplification 


“ You know we never 


Emoroy, helping her 
rather than definition. 
saw Mrs. Ruthven.” 
“Yes,” chimed in May, “is Mrs. Roland a 
perfect lady, papa?” 
“Mrs. Rolandis very sweet and lovely, cer- 
tainly; but Mrs. Roland has never had the 
lucational advantages which are indispensa- 


le in our criterion. Mrs. Roland, however, ° 
s a very lady-like person, undeniably,” re 
plied papa. e 

‘Then to be lady-like does not mean to be‘ 
a perfect lady,” discriminated May. ¢ 


“It does not imply so much, certainly. 
use the term lady-like in speaking of Mrs.< 
Ruthven would be like saying there was light 


in sunshine itself.” ¢ 
“Ah, papa!” jested Emoroy, with an eldest > 


daughter's privilege, “how highly compli-< 
mented the lady in question would feel could? 
she hear you,” for there was an enthusiasm $ 


VOL. XXVIII.—17 


You told Mr. In-? 


To \ 


character 


tone, as was 
> when speaking in approval or admira 


>in Mr. Ejigenbrodt’s 
isti 
tion, which conveyed more than the 
“Tf how he 
would look up and say, ‘ Ah, Hervey, old boy 


words 
Uncle Ross were here I can see 
your geese will always be swans to the end 
of the « hapter 

“ Ross, bless him 


Le 


said papa. “I wish he 


‘were here this minute!” 


we! lad 


ady have education,’ 
stated Emoroy, returning directly and anima 


periect must 
“Education and agree 
manners, which last Mrs. Roland 
Miss Edgbert is’said to be finely 
she added, doubtfully, with the 
ner of one submitting a proposition. 


tedly to tl 


1, 
able 


1@ subject. 
cer 
tainly has 
edu “ated.” 

‘Miss Edgbert, my dear,” said her f 
“is educated without being cultivated—for 


ather 


such a thing is possible. Her powers of acquit 


ned 


for her local celebrity when at 


school. She has a great memory, and passed 
brilliant examinations, Still, strange as it 





may seem, she has little real intelligence. She 
has no genuine love for reading and little dis 
crimination. 
and though she has accumulated many facts 


Her mind is purely scholarly 


she seems not to know how to use them for 


ne 


own Or others’ pleasure.” 

May had been listening intently. ‘“ Miss 
Smalley is a great reader, and talks about 
books,” she suggested, with a slightly puzzled 


alr. 

“ Miss Smalley !” put in George, holding his 
pen between his teeth, and looking up from re- 
arranging a “brief” he was copying. Miss 
Smalley hasn't common sense. She reads too 
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much, and talks nonsense. What mistakes ‘I love her any way,” said May. “ Musta 
she does make! It’s rich, though!” and the? lady be always dressed beautifully ?” 

tall fellow shook his head with great gust) at‘) ‘*A ‘true{lady always shows a sense of fitness 
the recollection, as he dipped his pen in’ ink ¢ ind perféct neatness in her dress; and her love 
again >and perception of harmony will be apparent 

‘Look out, young man, when we match our ‘in the appointments of her house, as in what- 
perfect lady with a perfect gentleman,” said eyer'she does.” 
his father, latighingly. ; “Oh dear, I shall never, never be a perfect 

“I know, sir, I speak rather sweepingly—e lady?’ spoke May, in a tone so.despairing that 
but Miss Smalley is really too much !” a smile went round the circle. 

“She is rather overpowering, I allow, my? ‘Mother hopes that you will be a good 
son, but it is well to have a care how we ex-> Christian woman, whatever else you may fall 
press ourselves.” > short of, and that you certainly can be, dear,” 

“Oh, papa! I don’t know ‘any better now >said the mother, who had quietly come among 
than when we began !" exclaimed May. ‘“ Wont, them. 
you tell us right out?” 2 “Right, mother, as you always are!” and 

“I am not sure but you have me in the fog," George rose from his desk and straightened 
replied the gentleman, laughingly,’ * Buthis tall) figure. “A true woman needs no 
however, Miss May, to proceed—agreeable 5 other title of dignity or grace. Though I like 
manners, education, cultivation, and ‘common? the old-fashioned title of gentlewoman. But 





sense,’ according to George, we sum up as our> there are spirits angelic and spirits heroic,” he 
acquisitions thus fur,” ¢ continued, with something of his father's tone, 
“Mrs. Arlendale has all those!” spoke >that the title of a lady would pale before 
Emoroy, triumphantly. ‘ What added lustre could the title of ‘a perfect 
‘Mrs. Arlendale”—and papa pursed up his’lady’ give a woman like Florence Nightin- 
lips as though an indefinable something pre- 5 gale?” 
sented itself to be taken into account, which?. ‘Such she most certainly is, however,” re- 
he must have a moment's reflection upon. > sponded Mr. Eigenbrodt. 
‘Mrs. Arlendale has elegant manners, most$ “Ay, sir, but it is her womanheod that 
assuredly, but the manners of a true lady in- 2 crowns her.” 
variably tend to put others at their ease.S ‘Do not disparage ladyhood, my son. In- 
With all her elegance and brilliance there is/spiration dictates to the ‘elect lady’ the 
an air either of patronage or of haughty ‘ church.” 
superiority, which, whether it be in her case? A gleam as from a sunny country broke 
innate and ineradicable, or an affectation, is > over George's face. 
never in the manner of a perfect lady.” ¢ “I know one woman who enables me t 
‘One must have real love and kindness in» understand that application of the word. Con- 
their heart to be truly agreeable, I think,”‘ stance Greenville. Involuntarily I always 
said Emoroy ; “if there is only a semblance of? think of her, and almost address her as the 
these qualities, the true nature will discover Lady Constance. Taken in connection with 
itself,” her, it is a beautiful title. It conveys ideas 
‘Real kindness of beart is one of the mostSof all things beautiful and pure. Thorough 
essential attributes of true ladyhood, my republiean that I am, I never could feel the 
daughter. The want of it, the most brilliant> least reverence for state, titles, and royalty, or 


qualities cannot atone for.” Seven understand the feelings they inspire, 
‘Mrs. Goulding makes every one at their? until when I first knew Constance, I felt 
ease and happy,” suggested May. Sthat there was an aristocracy of soul, so to 


“ That is true, daughter ; and a good woman 2 speak, not arrogated but innate; a royalty of 
she is, and intelligent, too. If only one little>spirit which the world has been accustomed 
grain of artistic discrimination had been} fqlsely:enough to associate with the gilded 
vouchsafed her,” was added, with a smile,?trappings of state. Constance Greenville 
“what a blessing it would have been to} makes you feel that she is born titled. She 
her.” makes you feel that royalty is an inalienable 

“Oh,” said Emoroy, “her pea-green silk5verity.. I think one great reason is because 
suit and light blue hat! Why will she make2she is so true.” 
herself so conspicuous—and her house is a per- 2 “Uncle Ross, you might empower George to 
fect cabinent Of incongruities |” Cput an addendum to that ‘chapter!’"” and 
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Emoroy, with a comical little air of confidence, 
addressed vacancy over her shoulder sotto voce. 

“]T agree with you, my son,” said Mr. Eigen- 
brodt, with a smile. ‘‘Constance Greenville 
1s a noble type; but you have lifted lady hood 
into higher sense than I anticipated. Such 
ladyhood is a gift, like genius.” 

“Is George a genius?’ 
May. “ Dr. Wright said he was. 

“ May, you make me blush," said the big boy 


“You seem to have genius for asking ques- 
tions, at any rate, Miss May, and one genius 
in the family will do very well,” said papa. 
“ Here led us 
neighbors, and saying disagreeable things, and 


you have on criticizing 
all to no very logical or satisfactory conclu- 
sion, I suspect, after all 

“We have struck a few sparks of light on 
the subject if we have not kindled our fire,” 


said Emoroy. 


“ We have said as much good as bad, papa,” « 


submitted May. 
“It will be ‘ bad’ 
early train in the morning in time to get into 


town fo see Rayburn before he goes to his 


office,” said George, glancing at the lateness 
of the hour. 

And in the evening Scripture lesson, 
brother and sister, accustomed to think each 


eel each other's feelings 


he 
other's thoughts and { 
simultaneously looked for answering glance 
at the reading of the words—*“ Finally, breth- 
ren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good re 
port’—and the quick returned glance flashed 


a supplement—‘‘to the Christian gentlewo- 


man, to the ‘perfect lady,’ these things per- 


tain.” 





No man and no woman is safe who has once * 


formed the habit of looking to drink for solace, 
fort. 
goes well they will likely be temperate; 
the habit is built, the railroad to destruction is 


or cheerfulness, or com 


out ready for use, the rails are lain down, the 
station-houses erected, and the train is on the 


line waiting only for the locomotive ; 


JBBLES. 


innocently inquired ' 


our‘ 


for me if I do not take the < 


While the world > 
but ‘ 
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AIR-BUBBLES. 


BY J. E. M’C. 


Te de ie ee a 


You have seen the little bubbles of air rise 
to the surface of a pool of pretty fair water, 
and in a moment leave the surface as unruffled 
ut if you choose to take a stick 
S determined to probe to the bottom, the source 

bubbles you wil 
csoon have stirred up enough sediment to 


as before 


from whence those come 


m 
m 


ake 
1 very muddy, offensive pool. 

So in our intercourse with our daily asso- 
‘iates, there will be these little air-bubbles of 
offences often arising on the surface, which 
instantly pass away, unless we angrily deter- 
go to the bottom of the matter, and 


mine to 


280 cause 


a great disturbance and commotion, 


which the 


not unfrequently extends through 
whole community. 

: ch it 
Cis well to have cleared away, but the scriptural 
>m ght to be first em 
ployed, and one which will usually 

“Go to thy brothe 
him his fault between thee and him 
If this was done in the spirit of kindness and 


There are grave offences, it is true, wt 


ethod is the one which ou 


rove the 
and tell 
1 - 


aione 


P 
most effectual. r 


would do away with full nine- 


mm 


S gentleness, it 
tenths of the contention and strife arising fi 
this source. 

3ut ordinary air- bubbles, petty slights and 
slanders, had better be left to die unnoticed 
Rev. Cotton Mather received many violent 
abusive letters from those who were opposed 

t tied them all up in a little 

packet, with this inscription on the 


+ 
to 


im, but he 
cover— 
“ Libels —Father forgive them.” 

Peter the Great, with all his roughness, could 
not bear th 
thing good of the man,” he said once to a 


4 
detr 


I would rather he 


eslanderer. ‘‘ Come tell me some- 


ore 


tL 


actor. “It is easy enough to splash mad. 


Ip a man to keep his coat 
clean.” 

Those who answer back their slanderers are 
quite sure to fall into the same way of evil 
A cheerful, pleasant answer and a 
Little sparks 
quickly die out unless they are fanned, and 
little bubbles will not make the spring muddy 
unless you stir them up 


speaking 
smiling face are the best retort 


it comes, 





to us; it grapples us, and away we go in a‘ 


moment, down the line we have been years? 


constructing, like a flash of lightning, to de- 
struction. 


Money burns in some folks’ pockets, and $ 


make such a big hole that everything that is 
put in drops through past finding. 


Surely the most painful recollection on earth 
Cis that of having had it in our power to do 
good, and the neglect to do it. 


Advice is like snow, the softer it falls the 
«longer it dwells upon, and the deeper it simks 
2into the mind. 








THE POET PRINCES’ FIRST MEETING 
FROM THE GERMAN, 


BY AUBER FORESTIER. 


In the house of the Cantor of Volkstadt—a > authoress; full of deep sensibility and delicate 
peaceful little village in the vicinity of Rudal-‘ understanding even for the abstract world of 
stadt—sat a young man of about nine-and-¢ thought. An unhappy marriage with a man 
twenty years at a simple white pine writing- 5 whom she did not love invested her whole na- 
table. Restlessly the pen flew over the paper <ture with a certain melancholy, a breath of 
whilst the parting rays of the sun lit up the > restless discontent that made her only seem 
rather interesting than handsome features of¢ more interesting. Her sister Charlotte, on the 
the young student. The high, grandly formed > other hand, was of a thoroughly harmonious 
brow, the temple of genius, and even the ‘nature, less gifted perhaps, although she drew 
strongly curved Roman nose invested him cadmirably, and her poems and tales betokened 
with the distinct impress of intellectual nobility, ‘ decided talent, but so much the more charming 
although the charm was somewhat broken < through her youthful freshness, healthful mind 
by the sandy hair, the freckles on the pale)and true womanliness. Even alittle stroke of 
cheeks, and the stooping carriage of the tall, ; playful coquetrie only heightened the charm of 
gaunt figure. A gentle, almost beatified smile >her whole manner. At the same time with all 
of contentment hovered about his lips as he (her sprightliness she was by no means deficient 
now completed his arduous task, and might } of depth of feeling and serious thoughtfulness 
lay aside his work for the day. Quickly he § Often and freely she occupied herself with the 
seized his hat and atick, still smiling, placed a? great questions of humanity, and even at this 
book in the capacious pocket of his brown § time her independent rose resisted many of 
coat, and with a long drawn breath stepped ; the decrees of society. To these inner traits 
out into the cool evening air. With evident) were united the charm of the outward appear- 
delight he let his eye wander over the bloom- (ance, the tall, slender form, the ardent blue 
ing valley, the green meadows and the blue2eyes which contrasted with such striking 
outlines of the distant mountains on either$piquancy with the dark hair and brunette 
side, then over the silvery waters of the river 2? complexion. 
as he turned into a shady footpath and bentS In this charming society Schiller found a 
his steps towards Rudalstadt, whose stately (satisfaction that had been wanting in his most 
castles and towers beamed towards him in 4 passionate intercourse with other women. It 
the golden radiance of the sunset. Soon had (needed no especial urging to indace him to 
Schiller, for it was no other than he, who in > spend a whole summer in the neighborhood of 
this quiet seclusion prepared his immortal ? the von Lengefeld family. In fact he had left 
works, reached the goal of his wanderings, a) Weimar and taken boarding at Volkstadt 
pleasant little cottage with a carefully tended 5: almost entirely on their account. Just now, 
garden. Here dwelt the friendly widow of? too, he was forming a plan to move over to 
the Landjigermeister von Lengefeld with her $ Rudalstadt, because the late night walks often 
two daughters, Caroline and Charlotte, fore¢gave him heavy colds, With this news he 
whom to-day, as on almost every free evening, S meant to surprise his friends to-day, and that 
his visit was meant, was the cause of the pleased smile with which 

This highly cultivated family had sees now went forward to meet the ladies. The 
shown a kindly interest in the Poet, who then? worthy matron as soon as she caught sight of 
although known and admired was not the uni- re warmly extended her hand and offered 
versal favorite he became after attaining the$him a place beside her on the sofa, his favorite 
honorable post he afterwards held. The two? seat, whilst the daughters greeted Schiller with 
daughters of the house, in particular, coke ply visible delight; even the sprightly 
up to him with that veneration for genius little dog of Frau von Lengefeld evinced, by 
peculiar to women. Caroline, the eldest, pre- his barking, the joyful wagging of his tail, his 
sented a phenomenon as attractive as signifi-¢ pleasure at the visit of the well-known friend 
cant; she was refined and graceful, a mistress se the house, 
of the piano, and distinguished, too, as an{ Soon a general and animated conversation 
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was afloat; the poet must give an account of 
his new works, “ The Revolt of the Nether 
lands,” and the ‘‘Ghostseer,” in 
ladies took especial interest. A few fragments 


which the 


he had read them lately from both unfinished 
works had excited, in the highest degree, their 
curiosity. Laughingly Charlotte acknowledged 
to him that she had dreamed the whole of the 
past night of * Orange." But still more pleas- 
ing to the poet than even this flattering assur 


ance was the anxiety she 


evinced about his 
health, as she told him that his troublesome 
sleep connected with it 


to which 


cough and the loss of 
had caused her serious uneasiness ; 
she added, ‘‘ This morning when I awakened I 
thought how gladly I would have given my 
8 sleep as an offering to you, and rejoiced 
morning found me still awake, to think 
that my loss of sleep had given you rest.” 

Schiller thanked her with a warm, loving 

| » and seized this opportunity to make 
known to the fam) y his re solution to move 
over to Rudolstadt to be nearer to them. Se 
cretly he whispered in the ear of the blushing 
Charlotte, in a half sportive, half serious tone, 
“T should like to live opposite you; I then 
need only have a looking-glass in my room to 
bring your image dugectly before my writing- 
table, andso I could*talk with you and no one 
need know it.” 

The news was received by the ladies with 
great delight, and the time of the change of 
residence appointed for the next week. Char 
lotte had a disclosure for Schiller that she be 
lieved would be equally interesting to him, 
she showed him a letter from Weimar an 


At the 


time she expressed a wish that the two 


yuncing Goethe's return from Italy. 
poets should become acquainted, for which 
yurpose the best opportunity would be afforded 
yy a visit from Goethe, who was also intimate 
with the von Lengefeld family. To her aston 
ishment Schiller seemed neither to share her 
delight, nor her enthusiasm for the author of 
“Werther,” and “Iphegenia.” With her 
natural enthusiasm she had already painted > 


in glowing colors this meeting of genius< 


with genius, and connected with it, in espe- 
cial, the most brilliant schemes and pros 
The latter, how 


ever, felt by no means a similar admiration and 


pects for Schiller’s future. 
still less sympathy with the “ Geheimrath.” ¢ 
Involuntarily he envied this “Child of For 
tune,” in whose lap the golden appl s fell 
without an effort, whilst to him, as yet, un 
propitious Fate had only yielded its bitter‘ 


fruits. At this very moment he was forced to? 


struggle with 


‘most eager attention. 
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he storms and floods of life, 
whilst his more fortunate rival had long since 
Even as a poet he 
found himself injured by this rival, for the 


attained the sure haven. 


majority of cultivated readers preferred the 
classic repose and perfection of style of Goethe’s 
poetry to the stormy, passionate Muse of Sehil- 
ler, merely because in his manifoldly embar- 
rassed position there was no opportunity of 
bringing his creations to maturity under a 
more propitious sun. There was an entire dis- 
similarity between the two men, in character, 
education, and talents. 

However Schiller could not refuse the well- 
meant invitation of the family who were so 
and a certain feeling of in- 


riends 


truly his 
terest, which, spite of all his dislike, he 
could not entirely suppress, led him to look 
forwards, even with impatience, to the ap- 
proaching visit of Goethe to the house of the 
Lengefelds. Finally he appeared at Rudol- 
stadt, the idolized favorite, the 9th of de] tem 
ber, 1788, surrounded by a circle of adorers, 
amongst them Frau von Stein and the wife of 
his friend Herder, The meeting of the two 


poets, from whch the sisters anticipated a 


‘close bond of friendship, took place, without 


however fulfilling their wish. The acquaint- 
ance of one another was made very easily and 
without the slightest constraint, but the large 
company present and the entire diversity of 
their natures prevented any confidential utter 
ances or disclosures. Even the outward ap- 
pearance of the two as they stood together 
Goethe, 


powerful and strong, with broad shoulders and 


announced their inward antithesis 


bronzed cheeks, was firm and secure in his 
movements, with the entire feeling of his dig- 
nity and superiority in the circle whose centre 
he was, whilst on the other hand the haggard, 
gaunt Schiller, with his dreamy blue eyes and 
transcendental features, seemed hardly to lay 
claims to any consideration. 
mild and beautiful, Frau Herder and Frau yon 
Stein sat with Frau von Lengefeld upon the 
sofa that Schiller so dearly loved, and the two 


The day was 


poets wandered together up and down the gar- 
den walks, whilst Caroline 
watched them from the open window with the 
Whilst Goethe spoke 
and gave the most glowing descriptions of his 
journey in Italy, Schiller found himself con- 


and Charlotte 


»demned to the passive role of mere listener, 


although even he could not- help yielding to 


>the magic power of the sonorous voice and en- 


chanting diction of the born narrator. 
In spite of this he felt more acutely than 
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ever the difference of their characters, the dis- $ beyond all things else was the desire to obtain 
cord of their natures, Whilst the impression‘ a permanent appointment, He was not with- 
‘ ; 
of this meeting was fresh in his mind he wrote ¢ out influential friends who actively interested 
to his friend Korner, in Dresden, as follows:—‘ themselves in him; the Duke of Weimar 
’ , FS 

“Taken altogether my previously conceived ¢ amongst others, was ready to farther his in- 
opinion of him is not changed by this per- } terests to the best of his abilities. The * His- 
sonal acquaintance, but I very much doubt if< tory of the Fall of the Netherlands,” om with 
we can ever approach one another, There;?a remarkably favorable reception, and gave 
is so much that is yet interesting to me, that evidence of Schiller’s historical vocation. And 
I still wish and hope for, that has liv ed now the idea was set afloat to obtain him a 
through its epoch with him, he is so far beyond‘ position as professor of history. The first 
me (less in years than in experience and self-¢ suggestion of this seems to have been made by 
development) that we can never cross one an- © Caroline to Frau von Stein, the friend of Goethe 
other's paths, and his whole being is from thecand of the duke. This lady willingly acted 
outset so differently disposed than mine, his2upon the suggestion, and caused Privy Coun- 
world is not mine, our conceptions are essen- Seillor Voight to sound Schiller. The poet 
tially different.” Still more firmly and decid- ¢ hesitated, modestly fearing he did not possers 
edly did Schiller express the impression made ‘ the necessary acquirements for such a position 
upon him by Goethe in a later letter to Korner, ¢ he wrote to his friend Kérner for counsel, and 
with the characteristic words—" It is a strange S was advised by him to accept by all means the 
mixture of hatred and love that he has awak- < proflered professorship in Jena, but to look out 
ened in me, asensation not entirely unlike that ¢ first of all for the salary. The last, however, 
which Brutus and Cassius must have felt regard-§ was neglected by the unpractical Schiller, who 
ing Cwsar; I could destroy his mind and then ¢ thought only of securing a permanent position 
love him with my whole heart,” Sthat he might have his own home, and as 

Who does not here recognize the spring ¢ professor be able to bring to it his ‘ beloved 
germ of friendship beneath the frosty crust of : Charlotte.” His advocate with both mother 


antipathy and prejudice? In accordance with Cand sister was the faithf) Caroline, who, al- 
an eternal law of Nature the most adverse ¢ though unhappy in her 6wn relations, sought 
poles attract one another the most, seeking to‘and found her pleasure in the happiness of 
blend their mysterious powers and thus each < those about her. 


complete and perfect the other. Thus Goethe) In matrimony Schiller at last attained the 
and Schiller were destined in time to prove the (longed for peace. And as in the sanctuary of 
truth of this experience in its fullest extent. ¢ his home a hitherto unknown bliss bloomed 
The immediate result of the meeting, how- $ for him through love, so, too, the despised 
ever, was a painful disappointment and to¢hand of friendship was destined to steal upon 
none more than the Lengefeld sisters, who had Shim, and lead him in true hearted guidance to 
built great hopes upon it. They were still more ¢ the Temple of Immortality. 
distressed, too, at the criticism upon"*Egmont,”5 One day, Schiller who had just recovered 
that Schiller shortly after this visit published<¢from a severe spell of illness, visited the 
in the “ Allgemeineu Literaturzeitung.” With “Society of Natural Sciences,” founded in 
all his recognition of merit the bold critic had¢Jena by Professor Batsch. When about re- 
spoken words perhaps of only too well- deserved ? turning home he met in the door Goethe, who 
censure, that without any intention on his part 5 was just then visiting Jena, Years had passed 
had deeply wounded the enthusiastic lady ad-¢since that first encounter, and with years 
mirers of Goethe, They were seriously offended 5 many of the views and opinions of the two 
with him, but he soon succeeded in making his ¢men had changed, so that they now felt, if not 
peace with his own special friends the Lenge- S admiration, at least mutual esteem. The ladies, 
felds. Meanwhile the wintry season drew‘ S though, had done everything in their power to 
near, and with reluctant heart Schiller must? unite the two without bringing them one step 
begin to think of parting with those dearSnearer together. They now politely greeted 
friends, His birthday was celebrated in thecone another and fell into a little discourse; 
friendly family circle, and amongst other? Schiller, who took great interest in the Natural 
tokens he received a drawing from Charlotte's < Sciences, deplored the fragmentary manner in 
own hand. The bitter hour of parting passed2which they were treated by the society. 
away, but his heart remained behind, bound ¢ Goethe agreed with him, adding, “there cer- 
by the loveliness of the younger sister. Nowctainly might be a different way of studying 
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nature, instead of viewing it in parts, taking 
it living, and working, and viewing it from 


the whole to the parts 
Schiller did not contradict, but merely asked 


” 


him to explain. Thus in earnest converse 
they finally reac hed Schiller’s dwelling. Goethe 
accepted the invitation to walk in, and eon- 
tinued to expound a favorite theory of his re- 
garding plants, exemplifying it with pen and 
ink sketches, Attentively Schiller followed 
his explanation, but when he was through 
shook his head, saying, “ That is no experi- 
ence, it is merely an idea 

The old dislike might now 
afresh, but Goethe commanded himself, and 


said, “I surely ought to be pleased having 


have started 
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ideas unawares, and even in seeing them with 
my own eyes.” 

Schiller replied in the trne Kantian spirit, 
and if neither was convinced at least the first 
steps were taken, and even Goethe felt the 
great power of this spirit that bound all who 
approached. A few days later Schiller asked 
Goethe to become a contributor to the Hours, 
a journal edited by himself. Goethe consented 
in a most friendly manner, and then Schiller 
wrote him the glorious letter which laid the 
foundation of a friendship that in intellectual 
grandeur, beauty, and ethical significance, can 
scarce find its equal in classical antiquity, or 
in modern history, and that remains a shining 


example to all posterity. 


MORE OF HELENA’S TROUBLES. 


BY AUTHOR OF “WATCHING AND WAITING,” 


Flushed from exercise, and bearing with her 
the bloom and scent of the woods, Helena 
singing gayly, broke in upon the Sabbath-day 
stillness of the parsonage, and laughing at 
Aunt Sabrina’s consternation as she threw over 
the dreamy lady's dainty lace cap a delicate 
wreath of flowers, ran lightly up the stairs and 
tapped at the rector’'s study door, 

“Ta that profound theological paper quite 


} 


completed?" she asked, standing upon the 
threshold with a hesitating air, and peering 
with strained eyes into the dim room beyond 

The rector, leaning wearily back in his com 
fortable chair, pointed to the MS., on the last 
page of which the ink was not yet dry, and 
heaved a sigh of relief; whereupon the in 
truder, with a little nod of satisfaction, went 
forward and deposited her basket of tender 
herbage on the table 

“A mysterious awe oppresses me when | 


enter here," she said, glancing timidly around. ‘ 
“I feel as if I had gained admittance to the 
laboratory of some miracle-working alchemist, ; 


a dark, secret chamber, filled with strange ¢ 
2to the innocents and begged a part in their 


odors, and furnished with singular apparatus 
the use of which is unknown to those not 
skilled in his craft. 
casting my eyes furtively about, half in hope 


machinery by which you turn out those won 
derful, learned, complicated sentences on the 


mysteries of faith and of justification, and ‘of, 
. 


the doctrines of baptisms, and of laying on of 


handg, and of the resurrection of the dead, and? 


Jare not 


of eternal judgment,’ with which you week 


ly 
lull your hearers to forgetfulness of earthly 
ly 


things, and lift them to a state of heaven 
beatitude For it were a bold mouth indeed 
that should declare the trances into which 
some of your people do fall in sermon time 
altogether holy and fraught with 
celestial good to their souls, for certain it is 
that in those abnormal states they plot no 


Would 


your reverence permit me to let in a litth 


mischief and ambibe no false doctrines. 


natural light on your gross darkness? A 
breath of pure air, a glimpse of the glorious, 
calm space above, a gleam of sunshine on the 
floor, would be a revelation of God in this 
sepul bral plac had 

‘Yes; fling open the shutters, Helena,” said 


the rector, languidly, harkening, as he always 
,did, with a kind of amused pity to the free 


spoken sentiments of his privileged niece. “I 


losed them merely because the boisterous 


merriment of the village children playing on 


the green disturbed my meditations.” 
* A thousand pities. If you had gone out 


‘foolish games, I dare say new life would have 


I always find myself 2 been infused into your meditations,” 


replied 


>the girl, flinging back shutters and sash, and 
and half in dread of discovering the hidden ¢letting in @, flood of radiance from the low 
‘afternoon sun, 
the broad path of light running straight from 
>the tall window, “ It is like walking the golden 
streets of the Celestial City.” 


“ See,” she said, pacing up 


* But the jasper walls, the gates of pearl, the 
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pure river clear as crystal, and the tree of life 
with its twelve manner of fruits and leaves for 
the healing of nations—ah, where are they?” 
murmured the rector, with that sort of deso- 
late feeling we have sometimes when the 
things we have most ‘energetically preached 
for the comfort and strengthening of others, 
seem to ourselves, for the moment, so vague 
and uncertain, so dim and far away. 

“ Jasper walls, gates of pearl, crystal river, 
and tree of life—why, they are here, if our 
eyes were pure enough to behold them,” cried 
the jubilant traveller on the road of gold. 
“ Did not the angel of God testify to John that 
they who do His commandments may have 
right to the tree of life; and may enter in 
through the gates into the city? Surely, that 
is nO vain promise, neither is the fulfilment 
afar off, for he says ‘the time is at hand,’ and 
‘Behold, I come quickly, and my reward ‘is 
with me, to give every man according as his 
work shall be.’ Therefore, I reckon that they 
who do faithfully obey His Divine Laws aré 
already within the City walls, that the fruit 


of the tree of life is theirs, that ‘the Lord God 2 
giveth them light,’ and His name even now is 


written on their foreheads.” 

* What warrant have you for such faith ?” 

“The warrant of God's Word—no less, and 
certainly more cannot be asked.” 

‘“But God's Word may be wrongly inter- 
preted.” 


* Aye, so Ihave learned. However, I sup- < 


pose no one need ‘be troubled on that score 
who in deed and thought obeys its manifest 
teachings; and I think were we to question 
one who, eo far as he understands, fulfils the 
law of God, he would tell us that it is not 
necessary that a man should die to enter the 
kingdom of Heaven, that its ineffable joy, and 
light, and peace wait on no other condition 
than obedience, which, if not possible in this 
life would never be required of us. But I did 


not come here to talk theology with you. <¢ 


Judging from’the many sad-coldred volumes 
scattered hereabouts you must’ dé’ ‘freshly 
primed, and if you should open your mouth, 
would overwhelm me with arguments which 
I could only answer foolish woman-wise with 
hesitating ‘yes,’ or doubtful ‘may be ‘so,’ or 
humble ‘I don't know,’ while all the time I 
should be sécretly comforting myself with 


some beautiful theory that I cannot get into $ 


words, or if I could, would be trampled upon 
and rooted about in a manner that might bring 
to mind that injunction concerning the casting 
of pearls. Now which of these august authors 
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’ ecoupying your study chairs would you dis- 
possess to accommodate an humble individual 
like myself, quite weary with travelling though 
it be on golden roads? Here, looking quite 
‘dusty and neglected, is Bunyan—‘honest 
> Bunyan,’ as he is called, as though honesty 
were 80 uncommon a virtue among Christian 
; people that it should name the fortunate soul 
> possessing it. I will brush the dust off from 
shim the good, simple man, whose charming 
‘allegory was the delight and wonder of my 
childhood and the image of some of my later 
,experiences—and he, the humblest of them all, 
shall marshal the hosts that stand in solemn 
rank and file on your library shelves. May | 
arrange my flowers at your table? You would 
not find time to go out and read with me in 
~@od's sweet poem—Spring—and so you see, 
“I've brought in to you a tender line or two. 
> Pray you, push hither that huge quarto for a 
footstool.” 

“Trreverent child! As if I would devote 
the choicest volume in my library to such ig- 
noble use.” 
“Pardon! Iam not the first who has erred 
>in judging worth by station. In sooth, you 
¢ let your favorites lie low, uncle. But now te 
>the charge of irreverence I plead not guilty. 
> Show me but the faintest trace of Divinity be- 
( tween’ those dingy covers and my soul will fall 
; prostrate before it. But to day I cannot bow 
‘to shams—to anything profane or hypoeriti- 
Ceal. I have been reading in a book more 
sacred, and fuller of wise suggestions, heavenly 
‘truths, and sweet intimations of God's loving 
{providence than any ever penned by human 
2hand, dictated by human intelligence. Had 
‘you bent your knee upon the sod where grew 
2 this lowly, odorous flower, its clear eye would 
)have darted a ray o heavenly light into your 
Ssoul; and even now, plucked, and withering 
‘in my hand, does it not speak with an elo- 
quent tongue of the tenderness of God?” 

2 The rector leaned forward and examined the 
?flower critically. “I used to be quite an 
Sardent disciple of Linneus in my boyhood,” 
o said he, taking the fragile blossom in his hand. 
S“A species of the genus Viola, is it not? 
Leaves réeniform — cordate — petals entire, 
> veinless—upper ones marked with blue lines— 
>spur compressed— Viola Mulendergiana, 1 
think.” 

“Prythee, do not crush my meek, sweet 
¢violet with your ponderous Latin names,” 
2plead the girl. 

5 But the rector was inexorable.’ “What 
2have we here?” he continued, fingering 


5 
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corttents of the overflowing basket. The pretty, 
trailing Mitchela repens with its scarlet berries, 
a few late specimens of the Ciaytonia Virginiea, 
and what's this? Ah, I remembes, Aquilegia 
Canadensis, a hardy plant—springing some- 
times from the clefts of rocks—” 

“ Hold, good sir! my flowers begin to wilt. 
They hang their heads in bashful confusion, 
they are utterly confounded by their magnifi- 
cent nomenclature. Show a little mercy, pray. 
Do they speak to you only scientifically? Do 
they make no tender appeal to your heart? 
Why, youc lesignate the pe- 


culiar property of ea 


lassify them and 
h, just as you denemi 
religions of men, enu- 
by their 


nate and describe the 
merating and distinguishing them 
1] faith, with 


un 


g characteristics of divisions, 


rl 
i - 


and sub-divisions, and hair-breadth differences 
that quite distract the inquiring mind, andsug- 
gest the old German aphorism, uttered when 
olassification was far less difficult and perplex- 


ing than at the present day :— 


Lutheran, Popish, Calvinistic, all these creeds and 
doctrines three 

Extant are; but stiil the doubt is where Christianity 
may be.’ 


“Ah, ifall wrangling, cavilling, anathema 
believers would but stoop to learn a 
on of th folk 


é flowery folk, how loving, humbl 
reverent would they grow towards one 


leas 
an- 
other! There is no dissension between these 
though differing in 


the other 


lowly, gentle worshippers ; 

forms and habits of life, each with 
one spirit they alore the Infinite Father 
day I was drawn into their charmed cir 
permitted, in my ] lun ! 
take part in their sacred rites of worsh 
crowned 


lering fashior 


oor b 
was standing on an eminence by an 


aged oak: suddenly, out of the great sunny 


calm, came a wandering breeze like an itine 


rant preacher of divine truths, and smote upon 
the oaken harp with wondrous skill and 
ower; the wild co] her strong 
ks run 


bells with music to for mortal 
all the flowery | és) Aa aah . ah } "un 
ail the flowery losts, with one accord, swung 


I umbine fron 
} 


old in the ro 


rn 


ry her gold and crimson 
or 


) fine ear, and 
their censers an! poured their incense on the 
air, while I, moved by the general impulse t 
thanksgiving and praise, fell upon my knees 
in an ecstasy of love and gratitu’e, and the 
infinite hope and aspiration of my seul broke 
forth in the word that compasses all human 
and divine possibilities—God! God! Then as 
suddenly as it began to sound, the harp of oak 
grew still, the columbine bells hung motionless 
in their rocky towers, and here and there, in 
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¢groups and pairs, the floral children, late so 

meek, downcast heads, 
It was the season of 


ojubilant, stood with 
beautiful in humility. 
e and prayer, and'in the solemn hush 


itifu 
peniten 
that lay on earth and sky, I remembered my 
c infirmities and bowed my forehead to the dust, 
finding no word to tell my need but God! oh, 
God! yet that, for its fulness of knowledge, 
ercy, and compassion, did unspeak- 
that I could 
not express the Omniscient One knew. Now 
I can understand why Jesus went with the 


Ititudes up to 


power, m 


ably ease my burdened heart; 


a mountain when He taught 
old, 


and 


blime traths which do never wax 


as the centuries roll 
good shepher 1s who care 
li lly lead 


terall 
beside 


gvrow in beauty 
nder why the 
! t sometimes 


lo n 


nN Ait 


their flocks into the green pastures and 
the still waters, or up to the hills and into the 
Gothic temples builded by the Lord, and there 
preach from the Holy Word, illustrated, as no 
‘Gustave Dore can illustrate, by the hand of 
the Master Artist. No need to pray for faith 


in the being, wisdom, love, and tender care of 
God when we are drinking the blessed air, sun- 
shine, and fragrance of the outer world. Oh, 
! we stand in his visible 
that we 


moons, and 


He is REAL—He is near 
presence, and the spirit of devotion 
, to attain 
your appointed feasts, your Sal 


struggle at your new 
baths, and 
r solemn meetings, comes without:-thought 

We fall down and worship not from 


of duty but 


> you 

or 
5 | 

because we cannot help 


“You speak as one who has had no deep 
said the rector gravely 


] us experience, 


reiig) 
“ Your devotion is purely emotional, the mere 
the 


1 of the senses on a soul highly suscep- 


outgrowth of impressions made through 


medin 
?tible to beauty in its material form, but unable 


to perceive and feel by an interior way the 


existence of a God whose wisdom, goodness, 


and power are unspeakable, and who, at all 
in all places. i sats at oni See, 
in all places, is near to those who 


vout spirit 


times and 
seek Him. A truly earnest and de 
is not so much influenced by outward things, 
but can worship the Infinite Creator on the 
barren, sandy desert, with as great love and 
val as when surrounded by the most magnifi- 
cent hand. 
These a religious man can rejoice in, but he 
feels the nin the 
ynderful The 
Cpiou of his 
cell with all the glory of the natural world 
shut out by frowning monastery walls, gets 


ze 


and awe-inspiring works of His 


power of God less in them tha 
wi experiences of his own soul. 


k, kneeling on the hard floor 


>nearer to the Divine person than you with all 
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your silent raptures, and impulsive hallelujahs 
over the beauty of cloud and flower, sunshine 
and forest-temple,” 

“That may be true,” Helena said, after a 
brief silence, in whichshe thoughtfully threaded 
her fingers through a spray of delicate grass, 
“When it comes to individual comparisons | 
am generally a sufferer. Bat what appears 
most singular to me is that this pious praying 
friar, living so near to God as he is supposed, 
does not perceive that the body which is given 
to be the faithful instrument and servant of 
His will, ought, according to the teachings and 
the blessed example of our Lord, to be worn 
out in the loving service. of human kind, and 
not by fasts, penances, mortifications, and long 
prayers, which profit no one—no, not even 
himself; for the law of recompense—if I under- 
stand it rightly—is that every man shal] re- 
ceive good in the ratio that he dispenses good 
to others. As he sows so he reaps. (I have 
grave doubts, however, as to the fulness of the 
harvest gathered by him who scatters broad- 
cast with no other hope or motive than to 
reap abundantly to his own advantage.) Per- 
haps, | do seek God too much in His eternal 
works, recognizing Him only in the material 
goods which He showers upon me, loving Him, 
for these alone, and lacking thatinner spiritual 
consciousness of His love and power which 
makes ane feel His omnipresence, draws one 
near to Him whatever the time or place. I 
frankly confess that under certain conditions, 
and those, too, of a character conceived to be 
conducive'to religious feeling and worship, I 
cannot dispose my mind so as to receive any 
good impression. Sometimes, of a Sabbath, in 
the house of God, I miss His presence al- 
together, Don'tinterrupt me. I acknowledge 
the fault mine. The trouble is, my soul lives 
in « terrestrial body and the things seen, 
heard, and felt through that medium, vex and 
disturb it sorely. The deeper trouble is that 
my soul, living so, is vexed and disturbed when 
it should be calm and patient. But when I 
am sitting in the sanctuary gasping for a. 
breath of pure air, with my head in the torrid 
zone, my feet in the frigid, and my body alter-¢ 
nating between the chill and fever of the‘ 
Arctic and: Equator, I really cannot think, ¢ 
rationally, of my spiritual condition, And 
when the women come in like Hiawatha's¢ 
wedding guestsa— 


‘Clad in all their richest raiment, 
Robes of fur and belts of wampum, 
Splendid with their paint and plumage, 
Beautiful with beads and tassels,’ 


faction and depression, 
‘the speaker rises and gives forth his text, I 
‘listen eagerly to the discourse which follows, 
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it is difficult to realize that we are gathered 
together to murmur with contrite. hearts, 
Lord, have merey on us miserable sinners, for 
there is nothing in our appearance which in- 
dicates that we feel ourselves anything of the 
sort. And when the men stand talking on the 
steps, and in the vestibule, or seated in the 
house work their jaws in a mysterious man- 
ner, leaning forward now and then to eject a 
mouthful of strange colored liquid of sickening 
odor into some dark corner, or perhaps inte 
the very aisle, I fancy | have made a mistake 
and come to a club meeting or a political 
caucus, Where indulgences of that kind are, if 
in any place, permissible. And when the 
preacher kneels down, or not having the 
grace to do that, stands up, and tells the Lord, 
with quite a rhetorical flourish, of all the 
events that are happening in the world, and 
of the weakness and sinfulness of all His crea- 
tures, and then proceeds to instruct Him what 
to do, in a voice loud and peremptory, with 
no touch of pleading in it, I feel my heart 
sinking, for with every word he utters God 
seems to recede, and at the ‘Amen,’ 1 am only 
conscious that there is a tradition of a Divine 
Being who rules in human affairs, but has to 
be greatly urged and entreated to do the right 
thing. When the Jubilate Deo sounds through 
the house, I seem to hear the petty jealousies, 
and spite, and ill will of the singers. fighting 
against the divine spirit of the words, and 
there is a discord in the music which does not 
proceed from any violation of harmonic laws in 
their outward form, but from a lack of love, 
which is the soul of all harmony, and instead 
of being soothed, lifted up, and inspired with 
heavenly life, I am filled with unrest, dissatis- 

Then, again when 


in t'e hope that some word of all will touch 
upon the real vital affairs of every day life, 
and be as a staff to lean upon in the toil and 
struggle of the week, but oftenest he soars 80 
high and talks on themes so remote from the 
common interests and experiences of his hear- 
ers, that I Jor one, am ready to weep because 
I am 8o tired, so utterly tired of contemplating 
the grim, fleshless skeletons of doctrines, and 
long so much to hear a little plain, practical 
talk on the duties of daily life, Altogether, 
S without enumerating any farther, as I might 
(do, 1 go away with a weary, perplexed, un- 
esatisfied feeling, unable to comprehend how 
(God can be pleased with such worship, and 
¢murmuring under my breath the words of the 
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Preacher of old, ‘ surely this also is vanity and 


vexation of spirit, 
“Your own fault, as you said,” answered 
the rector, with considerable seve rity of tone 


“Tf you went to the house of worship with 
some better motive than to criticize the habits 
and appearance of others there assembled, | 
think you would get a little nearer to God, 


and would come away more refreshed and 


satisfied in your soul The evils which you 


enumerate undoubtedly exist, but so long as 
you are not yourself guilty of them, they need 
not trouble you 

“Truth, I trow; but unfortunately they do 


} 


KnOW 


trouble me, I don't but | am guilty of 


some of them, or might be 
Besides, ] have 


wishing 


under other circum 
stances a weakness, while 
trying to grow good, of other people 
to grow good too Why sal 
exists go unrebuked? Is it 


our spiritual leaders and teachers to point out 


yuld any evil that 


not the duty ol 


and reprove whatever error they may observe 
in our principles or practice? Is not this their 


uliar office, and is there a greater service 


they can render us? I hear much about 
1@ e] quence of certain preac hers, but I con 
fess I am only able to appreciate eloquence in 
its eflects ag manifest in the amended lives of 
those on whom it is brought t« ar. I hear, 
s0me times, Ww hat are calle d good sermons, zg 
but | can judge of them 
if they awaken aspira 


tions for a better life, if they assist the feeble 


prayers, and the like 
only by their fruits; 


against 
But | think 


this end is oftener attained when one speaks 


efiorta of those who are striving ain, 


they are unquestionably good, 
directly from the heart and from individual 
experiences, than when one treats us to 


exposi 


airy 
ulations, and profound doctrinal 
ie 


eg 
hat 


s,and I cannot help saying—while I| 
you to pardon my freedom of speech- 
great as may be the labor and care you have 
expended in the preparation of the discourse 
which you will deliver to-morrow, and ‘ excel 
lent sermon,’ as some will name it, and never 
think of it again, there are many in your con 
gregation who would be more benefited if you 
would set it quite aside and come right down 
matters which en 


to the discussion of those 


gross them through the week, and which they 
evidently regard as something entirely apart 
from their religion, that being much too fine 
for every day use, and only put on with their 
Sabbath suits and worn choicely on rare occa 
sions. If I stood in your place, I would not 
have these sheep, who seek the fold only one 


day in seven, looking up at me with such con- 
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scious meek ness and innocence, as if they never 
thought their lives I 


would seize upon their individual evils, bold 


harbored a wrong in 


and exhibit them in all their hideous- 


nessa and deformity l would lash them most 


ly for their sins, and cry, ‘ Repent! 
John the 


ubmercitul 


nt!’ louder than ever 


would,” answered the rector) 


And what would you gain? 


you 

uly, 
No ot 
of the evils which you would be sure to paint 


e present would imagine himself guilty 


in very strong colors; each would think his 
or sat for the picture, laughing inly at 
tness of the sketch, but never dream- 


any resemblance to himself. 


it bore 
Very few, even of those most ready to per- 
ceive iaults in others, can recognize their own 
wever strong the point you make 
la ty, 


congregation, 


laliIngs, bh 


of them Now | know a young ind see 


her sometimes in my with all 


her weekday finery put ot!, and her hair drawn 


smoothly and penitentially back under the 


most unfashionable of bonnets, who I think 


possesses this common weakness of being quite 


blind } while she is 


er own imperfections, 


to those of others. She apares 


and 


ith nor age in her strictures 


but 


ies that she sees, wickedness or folly 


madversions, whenever she sees, 


in high places or in low, she sends a flying 


shot from her ever playing batteries, never 
hit 


Of reverence—using the 


heeding whether it her dearest friend or 
foe 
common 


Nothing is too high or holy for her 


deadliest word 


n its acceptation— she has not a 
particle 

to criticize; no opinion or belief will she accept 
until she has throroughly weighed and gauged 
it by some curious standard of her own, as if 
her wisdom exceeded that of the sages and 
divines who have lived and died in the faith 
lorms 


which and 


and customs, sacred and dear to hearts purer 


question ; 


she presumes to 
in the sight of God than hers, she attacks with- 
out compunction, treating them with a kind 
of contempt that seems to a simple reverent 
soul almost blasphemous.” 

The rector paused, Helena’s head, whi h 
had been drooping lower and lewer during his 
speech, was bowed upon the table, and her 
face was hidden from his view. 

‘Is the lady a friend of yours, Helena?" 

“No; 
swered, faintly. 

‘Nay, indeed, I never strike the penitent.” 

“You need not fear,” she said, lifting a pale 
“ Nothing 


an enemy. Pray, go on,’ she an- 


face, and trying to force a smile. 
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that you could say would strike so deep as the § where we shall dine to-morrow?” “Dine, 
accusations of my own conscience, Those are?sir,” replied Gates, ‘why at Camden, to be 
only a few of my outside faults which youSsure; I would not give a penny to be insured 
name; I have crueler ones, that I know. Justea beefsteak in Camden to-morrow with Lord 
at this moment I do not realize that I have 5Cornwallis at my table.” 

any virtue at all.. How dark it is. Isthe sun? Baron de Kalb was decidedly opposed to 
shining ?” ¢ the proceedings of Gates, and foretold the ruin 
“ Brightly.” that would ensue, and expressed a presenti- 
*T cannot see.” 5 deeat that it would be his fate to fall in the 
The rector regarded her curiously. “I do$ battle. 

not understand your moods,” said he. “One In a council of war, while the enemy was 
moment you are 60 bold, free, and self-asser- > approaching, the baron advised that the army 
tive, and the next towed down with such a<should fall back and take a good position, but 
sense of your utter nothingness that one is2this was rejected by (ates, who insinuated 
constrained to pity you.” Sthat it originated from fear. 

Helena did not reply, but rose and wate’ ¢ De Kalb instantly placed himself at the 
unsteadily to the window, looking out on theShead of his command on foot, and replied, 
world that had seemed so fair a little while Well, sir, a few hours, perhaps, will prove 
before, but over whose brightness had suddenly > who are brave.” 
drifted the cloud of her infirmities. She could The conflict had scarcely commenced, when 
not understand either these swift descents into éethe militia under Gates broke and fled, leaving 
the valley of humiliation, where she felt as ifs their guns behind. He immediately pursued, 
the world’s whole burden of guilt had rolledeas he said, to bring them back, but he con- 
upon her shoulders, but she had learned theStinued his flight till he reached Charlotte, 
way of ascent lay through the performance of ¢ eighty miles from the field of battle. 
some good deed, and she tarried not long ng De Kalb, at the head of a few hundred Con- 
the darkness, tinental troops, contended with the whole 
¢ British army for more than an hour; hun- 
S dreds of brave men had fallen around this 

BARON DE KALB. ¢hero when he was overpowered, having re- 
ceived eleven bayonet wounds. 

Among the enthusiastic foreigners whogener-¢ At the entreaty of his aid, Chevalier de 
ously espoused our cause at an early period ee rte the British officers interposed, and 
the Revolution, and joined the American army, § prevented his immediate destruction; but he 
few are entitled to more grateful recollections, 2survived the action only a few hours. Toa 
by the present and future generations, than 4 British officer, who kindly condoled with him 
the Baron de Kalb. He was by birth a Ger-2on his misfortune, he replied, “I thank you 
man, and had attained a high reputation in? for your generous sympathy, but I die the 
the military service; he was a Knight of the death I have always prayed for—the death of 
Order of Merit, and a brigadier-general in theSa soldier, fighting for the rights of man; and 
armies of France. He accompanied the Mar-¢thongh I fight no more in this world, I trust I 
quis de Lafayette to this country, and proffered 2 may still be of some service in the cause of 
his services to Congress, which were accepted ; 2 freedom.” 
and in September, 1777, he was appointed to? General Washington, many years after, 
the office of major-general. His aims and) visited the grave of De Kalb, and after looking 
deeds were of a high order; he labored for eis 20H it awhile, he exclaimed, “So there lies the 
liberty of all who were oppressed. He did Sbrave De Kalb, the generons stranger who 
not esteem rank but for the sake of perform-$came from a distant land to fight our battles, 
ing greater uses to mankind. He was second2and to water with his blood the tree of 
in command in our Southern army, under $liberty.” 

Major-General Gates, when arrangements were 2 ~ Congress ordered him a monument, but it 
making for the battle of Camden (which proved ¢ wal never erected, though the citizens of Cam- 
s0 disastrous to our army, in August, 1780), ¢den, after waiting a long time, enclosed his 
and cautioned Gates against a general action. Sgrave, and placed on it a handsome marble, 
But Gates said, ‘Lord Cornwallis will not e with an epitaph descriptive of his virtues and 
dare to look us in the face.” And when an 2services. C. 
officer, who was present, said, “I wonder DELAFIELD, Wis. 











THE GOLD WATCH. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR 


‘That's a darling father!" said Rose Perci-, 
val, drawing an arm about her father’s neck, 
and kissing him. ‘ You're the best man living. ¢ 
I knew you would say yes.” 

“ Of course you did, you irrepressible young 
rogue! If you were bold enough to ask my ? 
lee, 


getting it,” returned Mr. Percival, with a grave 


head for a football, you'd confident of S 
emile. 

“It must be an elegant one, you know. The 
case set in diamonds and rubies.’ And Rose‘ 
laughed merrily. 

Mr. Percival's grave smile lost a few rays of 
light. 
father's sober countenance that she regarded 2 


But, Rose had become so used to her 


10n. 


it as his natural express 
What were you saying to your father? 
asked Mrs. Percival, as her daughter: came up 


from the hall where the brief interview we 


have mentioned took place. 


‘O secret,"" Rose answered 


that’s our 
Father and I don’t tell 


you eve ry 


> time 
) . 


And it will last a life- 
Anyhow, father has promised, and you 


sometime or other. 


know he always keeps his promises.’ And she 
looked with arch triumph at her mother. But, 
the face of her mother did not break into the 
smile she hoped to see there. 


“ W 


dear 


hy do you look so sober about it, mother 
asked Rose, all the light going out of 
her face. ‘ Have I done anything wrong?” 

There was 


Mrs. Perci- 


“ Wrong will come of it, I fear.”’ 


1 the serious aspect of 


no I me bi 


Vai. 
“Mother! You frighten me. How can 
wrong come of it?” 
Mrs. Percival sat in debate with herself for 
some time. At length she said— 
“It is best, my child, that I turn for you a 


I 


tell you that your father has the 


page that I have not wished you to see. 


need not 


hearts—that [ 


kindest of he is one of the most 


He would give his life for 


His 


unselfish of men. 
those he loves—nay is actually giving it. 


‘very kindness of heart makes him often weak 


‘It might be better if you did,” said Mrs 
Percival, 


} 
ight 


“Why, mother!” exclaimed Rose, the | 
going out of her countenance, “ what makes 
you say that?” 

“Tf 
me to explain.” 

Rose dropped her eyes for a few moments. 


heightened 


you answer my question, it may help, 


Then looking up, with color, ‘ 
said— 
“T asked him to | 
‘“ And he promised to do it ?” 
“Your 


“TI heard something about diamonds and< 


uy me a watch.” 


y ~ 9 
rubies, 


“Oh, that was merely in jest.” 
Mrs, Percival sighed. A troubled 
such as Rose had often seen there, crept into 


look, Q 


her face. 

“How much do you think your father will $ 
have to pay Sor a watch ?” she inquired, 

“He will get me a handsome one, if he gets 
any. Alice Reed's cost a hundred and fifty 
dollars,” 

“ Your father will do a very wrong thing if 
he wastes even fifty dollars so uselessly.’’ 

“A watch is’nt a useless thing,” replied > 
Rose. “ I shall have to have one, you know, $ 


‘ resistant. 


(a watch, 


S have 


give me a watch 


¢ the ci 


Sand h 


and yielding, where he should stand firm and 

When, just now, you asked him for 
he should have said—‘If I were able 
to spare the money, my daughter, you should 
I it; but I 
weak, in his love, to lay upon you the very 


am not.’ But, he was too 


‘disappointment that, in all probability, you 


needed, and so. promised what it was wrong 


for him to do.’ 


“But, dear mother! is father not able to 


surprise and pain 
in the young girl's voice. 

“He is not able, my child. If he buys you 
this watch, it will be at a cost I tremble to 


mingled 


e think of.” 


“Mother!” And Rose clasped her hands 
and looked frightened. 

‘Last summer, your father did not leave 
ty, though he needed change and moun- 
tain air. You remember how weak he was, 
w we all urged him to go away fora 


short time; but could not persuade him to 


Stake any recreation, although in the early 
espring, as we began to look forward to the 


warm weather, it had been settled that he must 
go to the country.” 
‘Oh, yes. I remember very well, and how 
disappointed I was that he did not come up to 
(209) 
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Cresson, where Helen and I were having such 9 “ Dear, good father |"" murmured Rose, large 
a delightful time,” ¢ § tears dropping over her face. 

“Did you never guess the reason of this self-> “If Mr. Percival had waited for a few hours 
denial—fatal self-denial, it was on my lips tos before buying the watch for Rose, reasons 
say ?”” cenough would have presented themselves to 

He could not leave his business, I imagined‘ cause hesitation. But he was a man apt to 
no other reason,” said Rose. ¢ move quickly to the consummation of a purpose 

“The reason lay deeper than that, my child. ; S especially if it was to give pleasure to his chil- 
He could not afford to take us all away fromSdren. When he left home his intention was to 
the city, and so denied himself that you and¢ stop at a jeweller's on his way back, at dinner 
Helen might not be disappointed.” Stime, and get the watch. He was too much 

“ Dear, good, father!” exclaimed Rose, tears< like a child, however, and could not wait. His 
gushing from hereyes. “Oh! I never dreamed mind had become full of the watch, and the 
of this. Why did you not tell us, mother? It« pleasure he was to give his daughter. So he 
was so wrong for you to let us go away and © called at the jeweller's on his way to business 
spend the money that should have taken father“ Prudence made a feeble effort to hold him back, 
to the mountains.” ¢ but he silenced Prudence by saying, “ It is too 

‘Yes, it was wrong, my child. But your‘ slate now. I have promised the girl, and can- 





father could not bear to have you disappointed, ¢ ? not dis: appoint her.” 

and would not let me even hint at the trueS Mr. Percival did not intend to pay more & 

reason why he remained in the city. It must¢than a hundred dollars for a watch and chain. 

not be so again; though I fear ‘ © But, weak man, he could not resist the temp- 
‘Fear what, dear mother ?” tation that lay in an elegant lady's hunting 


“Mrs. Percival did not answer immediately, , S lever, valued at one hundred and fifty dollars, 
and Rose repeated her question. Then sheSnor in that of a new style chatelaine at thirty 
replied :— dollars more. His check for one hundred and 

“That your father, whose income scarcely Seighty dollars made them his property, and he 
reaches, I fear, his too heavy expenses, will in ¢ left the jeweller's—pleased as a child with a 
a weak compliance to his daughter's request,2new toy ?—not so, but with a dull, heavy 
spend, in the purchase of a watch, the ver y S weight of self-condemnation already pressing 
money that would have taken him for a few? down upon his feelings. 
weeks into the country. I know his habit ofS “This is all wrong,” he sighed, as he walked 
mind. Thoughtfully liberal to-day, and incaway, “but how could I say no? Dear girl! 
consequeuce, unwisely careful to-morrow. How delighted she will be.” 

When the pinch comes, he is the one to bear¢c After reading his morning's letters, which, 
it. You will get the watch, and he will lose his ‘ to his no trifling disappointment, covered noi 
summerholiday. I feel morally certain of that.” Sa single’ remittance, Mr. Percival referred to 

Rose covered her face with her hands and ‘his bank-book, and deducted the check given 
wept silently. Sfor the watch and chain. After this deduction 

“Oh, mother!” she sobbed, at length, “ifethe balance looked ve ry small. Three notes 
Helen and I had only known just how it was |S were to be paid on that day. They were not 
There is nothing of which we would not have, ¢ large, but their aggregate amount exceeded the 
denied ourselves fort dear, good father’s sake.‘ balance in bank by a sum nearly equalling the 
How pale and sober he looks all the while. Ie check just drawn. He knew this would be the 
see it now—I understand it now. How blind‘ case when he gave the check, but he had 
I have been! How selfish, and exacting, « weakly counted on a remittance. Now he 
and cruel to the kindest and best of fathers!> must do what was never pleasant to him— 
Why didn’t you tell us all about it? It was’ borrow. 

80 wrong in you, mother. If you said nothing? “It was early in June, and the day proved 
how were we to know ?” Sto be one of those warm, depressing days 90 


‘It was wrong in me, I confess it again.¢ trying to feeble constitutions. Business mat- 
But your father said, ‘I can't deny the dearSters did not run very smoothly during the 
girls anything. Life will too surely bring its¢ morning, and Mr. Percival suffered much an- 
discipline, its crosses, and its privations. Let $ noyance. The sum of two hundred dollars 
their spring days be bright and clieerful. Lets which he had to make up was a small matter, 
them enjoy while they can. The shadows of¢ and yet he was more than an hour on the 
Sstreet, going from friend to friend, before he 


care will fall upon them soon enough.’” 
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found one who coul 1 that amount for a 
He felt wi 


started 


8} are 


few days. ik and out of spirits 
when he 
taking with him 


She was in the parlor, alone, waiting 


homeward at dinner time, 
the 


handsome present for 


Rose. 


for him. T¢ 


t ag 


© res to sit, she was standing 
at the window, looking out through the partly 
drawn curtain, when she saw him ascend the 
His face was 


and she noted, herself 


steps, with a slow, weary air, 


turned towards her un 


if 
} 


geen, its care and languor. How the pale 


face of that loving father brightened upon her 


as she met him at the parlor door. He drew 


out the package containing the watch, kissed 


her as he presented it, and looked into her 
beautiful face lovingly 
“You are so 1, dear, dear father !"’ Rose 


lai i her head apon his Dreast an l sobbed tw 
or three times. Mr. Percival drew his arms 


around her and held her tightly. 


“ Father,” said (ose, a8 soon as she could 


} 
control her 





lf, lifting her head, “ I want you 
to promise me one thing 

“ What is it, my | et 

“That y 
to mother, or H 


u will not say one word about this 


n, or anybody else 
it well be surprised. 


lookit 


fo Jay ] ¥ 
Mr. Percival mig 


‘You're a strange girl,” he said, 


puzzled 
“And you are a good, obedient father, and 


will do just what I say,"’ answered the flushed 


as she kissed him. ‘ Now, remember, 


maiden 


not a word. No one is to know anything 


about this until I say so 


And she dropped the unopened package into 
her pocket 


“And you are real] 
“In 


y in earnest, Rose 


arnest. Now, you 


downright « pro 


as the 


be 


Oh, of course I will as silent 
grave until you say 

“That's a darling And Rose drew 
her arm through his, and they went 
together, Mr. Percival kept his word l 
said nothing about the Wife and 


daughters noted with feelings of anxiety the 


father,” 
up ELAIT 
watch. 
expression of more than usual concern in his 
face, the ol pt 
and lack of appetite for 
questions 

cheerfully; but they were not deceived. It 


il and mental depression, 
food, To their many 
remarks, he tried to 


air 


and answer 
was the first warm summer day, and already 
he was breaking down : 
‘You must get away to the country as soon 
as possible,” said Rose. 
Mr. Percival looked at her tenderly, yet 
with an expression of pain about the mouth. 
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‘JT shall have to talk with business about 
that,” he answered, evasively, and with a 


laint smile, 


Rose glanced towards her mother, but did 
not meet her eyes. A thought of the gold 


watch in her pocket checked the words that 


were rising to her lips. As soon as they all 


left the dinner table, she went to her room, 
und after locking the door, so that no one 

ght come in upon her suddenly, opened the 
package which her father had given her.  Be- 





sides the elegant watch and chain, it contained 
had 


he receipted bill, which the jeweller 


ced therein 
A hundred and eighty 


the giri, in té 


dollars |"’ exclaimed 
* Oh, 


irful surprise. my dear, 


good, weak, and too indulgent father! Why did 
you do this? 


It was 80 wrong—so very wrong.” 


the watch with admir- 


She did not look at 
1or appear to take any interest in 
to the m 
which it 


it speedily returned it rocco 


paper in had been 


The bill she kept open in her hand 


st intent on that. An earnest de- 


bate was going on in her mind. Something 


litated doi irom 





ig; and it was plain 


her manner, that she meant to take counsel 
with no thoughts but her own 
I had hoped,” she said, speaking with 


he would not go th 





ere to buy 
all. I 


am sure, will 


the watch. But, it may be best. after 
| 1 


r. Everhart, and he, I 


at I wish. That is the chief thing now, 
und must | gained at any sacrifice. If 
Henry Her voice faltered, and there was 
a choking sensation in her throat. But, she 
soon vered herself, and finished the sen- 
tence, with heightening color, and a flash in 
her beautiful eyes ‘thinks less of me because 
my father canhot afford his daughter a gold 


s unwortny of me 
iired the spur of this thought to make 


action prompt. Rose began immediate prepa- 


ration for going out. In half an hour she 
came down, unobserved, and left the house. 


A hurried walk of fifteen minutes brought her 


to the store which her father had visited in the 


morning. As she entered, with eyes unusually 


bright, and her face glowing with the heart’s 
warm coloring, a young man stepped forward, 


than a pleased smile of 


Rose 


something more recog- 


nition on his countenance, struggled 


Cwith rising embarrassment, and asked, with 
forced calmness, if Mr. Everhart were in. The 


young man glanced down the store, and Rose, 
following his, eyes, saw the person she desired 
to speak with, 
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“I wish to see him for a moment,” she said 1, Sand return the money. I shall esteem it a 
not able to suppress a tremor in her voice, and $ 2 privilege to do so, not only because it is right, 
gliding past the young man, went to Mr. S but because it will lift a weight from your 
Everhart. ¢ young heart that should not lie there. Money- 

“Ob, good afternoon, Miss Percival,” he? profit is not always the best profit men get in 
said, pleasantly, on recognizing Rose. 2 trade.” 

“Can I speak with you a moment?” shes Mr. Everhart opened the desk where he was 
asked, her voice, in spite of all she could do, ¢ sitting, and from a well-filled pocket-book 
very tremulous, The beautiful rose tints were counted out one hundred and eighty dollars, 
fading from her cheeks. ‘ which he handed to Rose. 

“Oh, yes,” answered Mr. Everhart, kindly.; =“ May God bless you, as I am sure he will!” 
He saw that she was agitated. Stepping from ? said the deeply-moved girl, as she arose, drew 
eam the counter, he offered her a chair, ) down her veil, and hurried from the store, not 

yhich was placed quite out of the line of ob-) even pausing to speak to the young man she 
sesbiaben by any in the store, and near a desk, ‘ ‘had recognized on entering, although he leaned 
at which he seated himself, Zover the counter, in expectation, as she 

Rose mastered ‘her feelings quickly. “I. > passed. 
have come to ask of you a very great favor, ‘ Henry!” Mr. Everhart called, a few min- 
Mr. Everhart,” she said. ¢utes afterwards. The young man went back 

“Tf it is anything right and reasonable, Miss 2 to where he remained seated at his desk. 
Percival, L wilt surely meet your wishes,” the) ‘You know the young lady who was here 
jeweler answered, without hesitation. § just now ?” 

“T shall ask nothing wrong. As to the{ “Yes, sir. Miss Rose Percival.” 
reasonableness of my request, you will have? ‘ What are her father’s circumstances?” 
to be the judge. It has cost me a painfulS ‘“ He's very well off, I think.” 
struggle to come here, and even if I get what2 “Not very well off, I fear,” said Mr. Ever- 
I ask, I shall still feel hurt and humbled.” hart, shaking his head gravely. 

“Speak freely, Miss Percival—don’t hesi- § “Why do you say so?” asked the young 
tate,’ Mr. Everhart said, with kind encourage- ¢ man. 
ment. 2 “Unless the possession of a daughter like 

“I have the best and most indulgent of¢ Rose may be regarded as having a priceless 
fathers,” she began. ‘ He-will deny his chil- ° treasure,” remarked the jeweller, without re- 
dren nothing in his power to give them—not‘ plying to his clerk's anxious question. Then 
even his own life, which, alas! he has been< he related what had just taken place, closely 
giving in times past too freely, though in our? observing the young man as he gave the nar- 
ignorance and sélfishness we knew it not. Sud-‘rative, and pleased to see the glow of admira- 
denly my eyes have been opened, and I am in ¢ tion in his face. 
distress and fear. This morning I asked him> ‘ You like this girl ?" said Mr. Everhart. 
for a watch, and urged my request so warmly,¢ ‘I have always liked her.” 
that he could. not find it in His too yielding? “ You love her?” 
heart to deny me. We were both wrong; but) ‘I will not deny it.” 

I did not know how wrong I was, until my$ ‘Have you offered yourself?” 

mother lifted the scales from my eyes. My? ‘No, sir.” 

father is a just man, and will notindulge even “Do it, then, at once. If I had a son of 
his children at any one’s expense but his own.¢ your age, I would consider myself a lucky 
The real cost of this watch”—and she took the) man if he brought me such a daughter-in- 
package containing it from her pocket—* will ( law.” 
be my father’s incarceration in the city all? ‘But what has happened, Mr. Everhart? 
summer—my dear, good father, who looked so§ Why was Rose here just now?" inquired the 
pale and weak when he came home to-day and ¢ ¢ young man, ev incing much concern. 

handed me the watch, that it gave me the? ‘She wanted me to take back the watch and 
heartache—and the pain’ goes deeper all the‘ chain her father bought this morning.” 
while.’ ek da 

“My dear Miss Percival!” here interrupted) “ Because, she did not think he could afford 
the jeweller, as he took the package from her< to make her so costly a present.” 
hand, “say not a word more. I understand “ Did you take them back?” 
it all, You wish me to take back the watch‘ ‘Certainly. It was a bard trial’ for her, 
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poor girl! and she felt it deeply. But I made 


t as easy for her as possible 





it ¢ 
“Tt was very kind in you, Mr 
said the young man, with considerable feeling 


} 1 


“T know Mr. Percival to be very indulgent to 


his « hi lren. but I di 1 not kni Ww tnatin his Wi 


to gratify them he ever went beyond his ability 
: 
It seems that he has done so in this cas 
r at least his daughter thinks s From 
something dropped by Miss Percival, I pre 
} £ 7 e 


sume the mother has given her a word of 


warnin She spoke of her fathers fa , 
health, and of this wat being the price of 
I incarceration in the city all summer 


What a trial for her it must have been!’ 








7 f 4 } V4 
ihe young Man &@] 6 asi oO himsett 
; 
Say, rather, what a t I " red 
f + ; ly 
i Everhar v idmiration in his 
It was one of those beautiful acts that en 
| iw LI * + 
n i@ fumanitvy rmenry Bne 18 a reasure 
worth having uu treasure l I 
I te #) m ex t ed | & 
struggied With pain iadness with hum ition 
W + gente te Lattice vy wher he told ry 
What would her father say when she told m 
if this that she had How would t 
a afiect her lover She could not thrust 
- these quest x inswer t } bhey 
trou 1 her deep 
| 1iternoon 8 is ess experience of Mr 
rer 11 Was quit : ressing to his 8 ts 
i 
as the morning 8 had I t more so 
. | +. , 
physical lat r. Lhis extre! y 
‘4 chess, Maniiest yg tseli 80 eal t 
£ on the very threshold of sur 
W ihim ol wha nad jeared I ius 
ex 10n ot his n v Ss svat ns t 
or very close ¢ 1ent to business during 
t winter and spring 
If I do not ge to the country, and that 
right early, I sha eak down; and then— 
‘ ked the sent ew h was forming on 
s tongue, and tried to turn his thoughts from 
unpleasant theme; but he could not 
ihere was only one impediment to his going 


away for a few weeks—theexpense, His fam- 
y would have to go, of course. They always 


went to the sea-shore or the mount 





would have to stay at home, as he had often 
lone in previous summers, under the pretended 
plea of business. The money paid that morning 
for a watch—a thing so little needed—caused 
him to feel poorer by hundreds of dollars 

“Tt was foolish in me,” he said. “ But I 
never can deny Rose anything. Dear girl! 
How it would distress her if she knew the 
trath, But she shall not if I can help it. Ah 
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rord ‘ No’—how hard it is for 





utterance 


y's hand 
well. I'll attend to it.” The 





1 from 1@ 
his neck 1 kissed him, 
the best and ds st I L- 
t to t to you And 
sola ir ] sat V { 
add 1, t t ar ] the 
times, not as wise as 1 
etty pet! How long is it 
at discovery ?” And Mr: 
r cheek fondly 
r kind heart led you to buy 
and chain for vour { sh 
had been as wise as vou are 
tun 





thing 

ter Rose has so poor a heart 
y the sooner it is broken 
re i the yirl y 1 t e that 
to | k at r half s rised 
ly And r v¥, dea lather 
indersta r witl vs 





not re: yw what an- 


, in truth, his daughter had 


Se ¢ xactly as it was 

father,” said Rose, it is conceded 
wrong when you paid a hundred 
hty dollars for that watch and chain.” 


“If it please you, I make the concession. 


“One wrong deed is very apt to produce 
returned Rose. ‘I don't know but 
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that I have been doing wrong also. If so, it’s 
your fault; for my act followed yours as a 
consequence. Now I generously forgive you, 
even before you sue for forgiveness, 
crave your pardon if 1 have innocently done 


what your judgment connot approve. Kiss‘ 


me if I am forgiven.” 

And her father kissed her. 

Then she drew forth a roll of money and 
put it in her father’s hand. 

‘Just one hundred and eighty dollars,” said 
the fond girl, as she clasped one arm about his 
neck. “Mr. Everhart has the watch again, 
and you have your money ; but this is the con 
dition—you are to go into the country and 
stay all summer.” 

Here Rose broke down, and sobbed for a 
good while, with her head on her father's 
breast; and the surprised father mingled his 
tears with hers, and murmured in her ears the 
sweet words— e 


My precious daughter !” Mr. Percival did 


not trust himself to say more, nor to ask for 


explanations. A great weight that had borne 
him down nearly all day was suddenly re 
moved 
haunting shadows which had curtained the 
chambers of his soul. 
change in his feelings ; and wondered the more 
that so small a thing, apparently, had lifted 
him into a happier region. 
small thing, this change and new adjustment 
of relations between father and daughter. 
Hitherto, he had been the sustaining branch, 
and she the clinging vine—and the branch 
had been growing weaker and the vine heavier 
every day. 
vine had taken hold of another stay, and not 
only lightened its weight on him, but offered 
support in the days of declining strength. He 
perceived, rather than thought this, and it 
was the perception that made so great a 
change in his state of mind. 


“Mr. Armor wants to see Miss Rose,” said° 
A deeper color) 
came into the maiden’s face as she answered—¢ 


aservant. It was after tea. 


Tell him that I will be down in a moment.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Percival looked at each other, ‘ 


and then at their daughter. They saw that 
she was agitated, and understood the cause. 
Henry Armor had been a frequent visitor of 
late. 

It was an hour before Rose rejoined the 
family. Her father looked up, with ill-re 
pressed concern, as she entered the room; but 
the beautiful light in her countenance told him 
more than words could utter. 


Next, I ‘ 


light came in and swept away the, 


He wondered at the, 


But it was no 


All at once he perceived that the, 
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c 
; Two weeks later, and Mr, Percival was in 
‘the mountains, drinking in health of body and 
»mind, In the later autumn, when he gave 
away, in marriage, his daughter Rose to Henry 
Armor, he looked as if he had taken a new 
lease of life—ten years younger, some of his 
é friends said. 

Of the bridal presents, one touched the heart 
of Rose, and sent back upon it a flood of old 
emotions, once very painful, but now so min- 
gled with sweeter feelings as to give thrills of 
pleasure. It was a gold watch and chain from 
Mr. Everhart, the jeweller, She could not 
keep back the tears that dimmed her eyes as 
she looked upon and recognized it as the very 
one her father had bought from him six months 


before. 


-_ - ee 


Femate Lasor anv tts Rewarp.—tThe in- 
come of Miss Harriet Hosmer is reported to 
be $15,000 per year, all of which she chisels 
from the original rocks 

‘Hee is an income,” says the St. Louis 
Despatch, “that any stone-cutter may be proud 
of. When we first knew Miss Hosmer she was 
but a child, who, having an indulgent father 
and no mother, was allowed to roam about the 
fields like a young fawn, almost unrestrained 
by parental authority. She was at that time 
an only child, and was the light and life of a 
doting father, who loved her more than life 
itself, and who, having but little time to care 
for and instruct her, allowed her to shape her 
own course, Out-door sports were her especial 
favorites, such as riding, walking, fishing, 
shooting, swimming, and chasing butterflies. 


She had a room in the old mansion-house that 
) was situated on the banks of the Charles river, 

in Watertown, Mass., that was set apart as her 

museum, and the first portion of the collection 
she made was of buttertlies, bugs, flies and every 

manner of insect that she could procure. These 
‘all were stuck fast to the wall by large pins, 
until the walls of the room were covered with 
insects and bugs. Her next effort was moulding 
in clay, first of her own hands and feet; after- 
wards she attempted to form the eye, and after 
making collection of feet, hands and arms, she 
¢ commenced to form a head and bust, and after 
‘having made one that partially satisfied her, 
{procured a block of Egyptian marble from a 
2 neighboring gravestone-worker, employed him 
¢ to do the first chiseling, he striking where her 
2 finger pointed, until she took care of it herself, 
(and after several months labor, succeeded in 
? bringing out a very acceptable bust. This was 
§ the first step towards $15,000 a year income.” 
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“ Very . said Mr lum, when t 


they were about to mount 





heard something. How could the fellows hays 
escaped? Hark!’ he ntinued, in the horri 
le tone he had not dropped since the first 
alarm, ‘‘ What's that?’ There were ce rtainly 


suspicious sounds issuing from the coal-bin 


‘Who is there?’ demanded the excited man, ” 
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stood by his side casting doubtful glances The robber's moans increased, and My 
alternately at the watch and coal-bin. How 2 Plum’s frantic outcries for help were answered 
slow the minute hand crept on! Several SShe heard the watchman's rattle and the sound 
times the good couple thought the watch ha le ot familiar voices 
stopped. Mr, Plum had almost accused him-S The good man's calls had indeed raised the 
self of severity in allowing the robber so shortcentire neighborhood, and as the voices drew 
a time for reflection, but now it seemed an >nearer, Mrs. Plum beat a cautious retreat 
age, The damp gloom of the cellar, revealed ¢ Groping her way to a match-safe and relight 
by the candle's faint light, the solemn hush ; ing the can lle, she proceeded tremblingly to 
pervading the house, their distance from theSthe servants’ quarters. Here, however, the 
servants’ rooms, and uncertainty as to the edoors were locked against her, and it was not 
number and condition of their concealed foe, Suntil she solemnly declared herself alive, un 
were facts the consideration of which did notcinjured and alone, that her admittance was 
hasten the flight o time granted, Hearing w pers and footsteps, the 
As the hand pointed to the moment assigned, servants had gathered hasty conclave to 
Mr. Plum raised a pistol, and advancing to the 2 advise on what steps were to be taken, Ignor 


coal-bin, said—“*The time has passed onceSant and superstitious, their master's nervous 
mor Do you surrender?” A_ breath 88 O fidgettings h ud proved infections that they 
pause followed, no answer or movement.‘too. were exeit } on the least disturbance. Al] 
"Oo two, three,” and the pistol went offehad agreed that the house was infested wit! 
with a loud report A piteous moan wasSrobbers, if nothing more alarming. Cook had 
heard, and the sound of some one struggling ¢ declared it to be her opinion that ‘‘no man as 
on the coal, Mrs, Plum glanced anxiously atS was a man. and not a ken could hold back 
her husband, fearful least the fire might havecand see his master irdered afore his very 
been mutual, but he, though pale and trem-, eyes,” a remark w h very nearly acrewed 
bling with excitement, was unhurt Thes John's “courage to the sticking point,” till 
moans of the wounded man forced from her, Jane, the housemaid renerally supposed to 


lips a cry of horror; the sound was returned S entertain a more tender regard for the coach 
with interest, for at that instant a wild shrick 2 man's welfare. threw herself sobbing hyster 


came from the upper regions, followed by theS cally, about his neck, in an energetic transport 


hur 1 tread of feet and the fall of somee not to be withst } 
heavy body which seemed to be dragged Just then the report of their master's piste! 
about Sreached their ears, driving away the smal! 


amount of sense before remaining among them 


each other in mute terror, when Mr, Plum,‘ Jane, uttering a loud shriek, fell fainting to 


For a moment the bewildered pair gazed at. 


with his wonted acumen, solved the difficulty 2the floor; cook se! y beat a precipitate re 
by exclaiming “There must be a band ofStreat to her own r locking the door and 
ther they're in the servants’ rooms begin-¢barricading it with every article of furniture 
ning their butchery ; we shall al! be murdered ; ‘ upon which she uld lay hands, utterly deaf 


I'll call the police,” and thoughtless of his half-¢ to the prayers of the others for admittance, o1 


clad state, he commenced a vigorous assault at least for the use of the restoratives known 


upon asmall trap door, which soon yie Iding< to be found in her room 
to his efforts, landed him upon the snowy side-2 Thus deserted, poor John and Patey, the 
were at their wit's ends 


walk Slittle waiting-mai 
His wife's position was notenviable; poorly . Patey at first sobbed so inconsolably over the 
protected from the damp chill of the cellar and 5 prostrate form of her friend, that John, fear 
the biting breeze which blustered in throughcing another catastrophe, and feeling that he 
the open door, distracted between fear least>would be weak indeed with two helpless 
her husband should be gagged and murdered ¢ females on his hands, urged her to action, 
by the accomplices or pursued by the wounded? “ Hush, Pate y ; how can you take on ao, and 
man himself, and apprehensions as to what Jane the same as a dead body? Fly about, 
was taking place above, where the noise con girl, and help me to bring her round, poor 
tinued unabated, the poor woman knew not $ lamb,” 
which way to turn. Added to these trials,¢ “Sure enough, but how's we to do it 
her candle, after flickering as if uncertaind “ Why, lift her up, of course, off the cold 


9 


what course to pursue, went ont, an example: floor—gently—there—ah, poor dear, how 
Mre. P——— did not see fit to follow. deathly cold she is. Run, Patey, and get some 
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and allowed him a long time for making up 
his mind,” 
how slowly those solemn minutes had crept 
away as he waited for the man’s appearance. 

“Did you find he had accomplices?” 
some one. 

“Yes; in the servants’ 
screams and scuffling, and then they seemed 
to be dragging a heavy body- 
John's, I’m afraid. Come, we must go to their 
rescue, they may be all butchered—and poor 
Martha!” he crie od, suddenly remembering the ‘ 
unprotected state in which he had left his 


rooms ; 


wife. ‘ Let us go through the cellar and then > 


up both stairways. I’m sure we can over- 
power them now. Are any of you armed, 
gentlemen ?”’ 

Two revolvers, a cudgel, and a few ugly 
knives, were found to be all the arms among 
them, besides Mr. Plum’s pistols, one of which 
was of course unloaded. 

‘Awkward business for Plum,” said one 
neighbor to ment as the party began to 
move. 

“Very ; 
the poor fellow. 
hurt a fly—but so excitable, 
can't be more than manslaughter; 
you think we might get him off if worse came 
to worse, on the lunatic plan ?” 

“I don’t know, that is almost played out ; 
but he is more like a madman than anything 
when he gets into these tantrums.” 

“Yes. Now that story, could you make 
anything of it? How he fired in self-defence, 
for instance?” 

“No, but then in case of a trial, perhaps it 

might be as well to take his word for that, and 
We can swear 


He's good natured ; wouldn't: 
you know. It 
and don’t 


not pry into details too closely. 
Plum’s truthful, and he says ‘twas in self- 
defence, s0 of course it was,” 

As the party passed through the cellar, some 
wished to explore the bin, but all there was 
quiet; they had no light except as now and 
then a match was struck, and Mr. Plum called, 
“ No, no, don’t meddle with that. His account 
is settled. 
use.” So they groped their way as fast as 
darkness and numbers would permit to the 
upper regions. 

John, who had not seen fit to report to his 

master, remained upon the sidewalk, declaring 
that he would not step foot in the cellar until 
the robber’s body had been removed. Soon a 
throng gathered about him, whose ears he re- 
galed with an original account of the night's 
experiences, embellished with whatever inci 


< i 
dents struck his fancy at 
said the wretched man, thinking: 


we heard’ 


-the cook's or, 


?viction that Mr. Plum 


Sing only from Ceaee 
I hope it mayn’t prove serious for < 


dhad fallen upon Mr. P! 


SY WA, 
he time as likely to 
been awakened by 
hand upon his 


prove effective. He 
the pressure of a cold, moist 


> forehead, and opening his eyes, found a man 
. : 


asked ‘ 


of gigantic ere nape about his 
pillow, searching by the light of a dark lantern 
His hart eet for 
answered by 


for money. John's 
“money or life” was a blow, 
which sent him reeling from the room, hotly 
pursued by the valiant coachman, who was 
only prevented from grappling with him by 


the screams of the women, to whose rescue he 


\ felt it his duty to hasten 


The story flew from mouth to mouth, en- 
larged and exaggerated at each repetition, 
until half the town received the alarm and 
hastened to the spot, laboring under the con- 
after shooting two 
burglars, had been, with his household, mur- 
dered in cold blood, only his faithful John re- 


: maining to tell the tale of horror. 


Mr. Plum and his supporters were much 
relieved to find the servants alive and suffer- 
Respite no one 
concealed in the chan s, they proceeded in 
solemn procession ba » to the cellar, where 
an animated discussion took place in regard 
to the body’s removal. Some argued that a 
coroner should first be called. Many whispers 
um’s ears far from re- 
assuring in their nature. Now and then he 
caught such words as imprisonment, trial, jury, 
capital offence, poor Plum, murder in first 
degree, &e., Ke. 

“Could you swear t 
one.” 

“No, he was always half mad.” 

“Plum’s in a decided fix. Wonder how 
he'll fancy having the body laid out in his 
house,” 

“Very rash and inconsiderate, I must say," 
‘said a phlegm: atic man, who would have seen 
his whole family killed before deciding to give 
an alarm. “Just as I was having my beat 
sleep,” he added, with an air of injury. 

As they surrounded the black cavern where 





) his sanity ?” whispered 


Let us go where we may yet be of )the body lay, a hush and solemnity came upon 


the most thoughtless, and a nervous inclina- 
tion to fall back manifested itself in those who 
hitherto had led the van 

The coal-bin was a brick arch, the entrance 
boarded to the height of several feet, and the 
front was filled with coal, which gradually 
sloped to the floor at the back of the enclosure. 
There doubtless lay the body, but al) was still 
within, and so dark that the light of several 
candles revealed little, 
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which is inscribed, in large black letters which > with which he followed up his impossible task. 
5 


may be read by every passer. 7 Ah, little one!” said she, ‘you are not the 
“ Below 2 only one in the world trying to wipe out the 
Rests the body of ¢ sunlight.” 
TOM, Q This little incident, and my teacher's com- 
A victim to man’s inhumanity. § ment, made a deep impression upon my mind, 
The virtues Cand often since have they come up, fresh and 


Adorning his life > clear, as I have noticed persons, either utterly 
Shine bright in contrast with that cruelty ignorant, or regardless of the heavenly source 
Which destroyed him.” Sfrom whence fell the beam, industriously 
To have added some Scriptural text like$ working to wipe out its light, as it fell upon 
“the wicked flee when no man pursueth, &c.,” 2 their earthly path. 
would have been in accordance with the mourn-§ Mourner, with heart shadowed in gloom, 
er's feelings, but this her friends assured her? weeping in such bitter sorrow over the grave 
would be a desecration of Holy Writ. The con-> of buried hopes that the blessings still left are 
templation of this sacred retreat, it may well be‘ lost sight of in the darkness—does a stray 
supposed, afforded Abel Plum no pleasure. There 2 gleam, guided by the Father of Lights, fal} into 
it stands, a monument of his own folly—a‘the grief-shaded chambers of your heart, re- 
constant reminder of that he wished forgotten, ? minding you of the fulness of joy which may 
provoking the jokes of all who remember that‘ yet be yours in His presence? Do not wipe out 
wretched night’s experience, and the curious? the sunlight—rather open wide the windows 
inquiry of every new comer. Sof your soul, and let it flood every recess. Then 
This seyen days’ wonder has long since?shall you know something of that joy which 
passed by. How many times Abel Plum has>the world can neither give nor take away, and 
lain quaking in his bed, expecting instant de-¢ the peace that passes all understanding. 
capitation, I cannot say. I only know that2 Fretful, discontented one! viewing all your 
the above chronicle is an account of the last\ heaven-sent blessings with distrust because 
“Plum Panic,” whose details were made public. ¢ something you coveted is denied, or because 
~ eee Sall things earthly are evanescent and tran- 
WIPING OUT THE SUNLIGHT.?sient—do not wipe out the sunlight—rather 
BY INA HERVEY. daccept with a grateful spirit the good our Fa- 
While I was yet a school-girl, a little black-§ ther sends, in everything giving thanks. Thus 
eyed cousin once begged the privilege of ac-2shall the evil spirit be exorcised, and his baneful 
companying me. It happened that I had‘shadow give place to the light of our Father's 
private recitation on that day in the library. 2 countenance, and the salvation of our God. 
Large curtains, divided in the centre, shadedS And ye Marthas! ‘“‘cumbered with much 
the apartment, and between their heavy folds¢serving, careful and troubled about many 
came a stream of sunshine, which chanced to>2things’—in your long search for the dust and 
fall upon a hair-seat chair, leaving a line of$ cobwebs of life, do not mistake the streams of 
light upon its dark surface. sunlight, and with your own hand rub them 
My little cousin, not finding my repetitionSout. Perhaps they have been given the form 
of the various terminations of Latin verbs very 2of little children, whose straying feet, or ever 
entertaining, was anxiously looking about to? busy fingers cost you many steps, or tax your 
find something to occupy his time. The streak ; patience by disarranging your carefully com- 
of sunshine was the very thing. Mistaking it? pleted tasks. But do not cloud their little faces 
for dust, he pulledouthishandkerchief,and went‘ with unkind, impatient words—rather open 
to work witha will, rubbing with all his might. 0 your hearts to the sunlight of their presence, 
Sometimes a passing cloud, or his own little> blessing the ‘Glorious Giver’ for the wealth 
curly head intervening, he would survey his§ of joy in their love. 
work with great satisfaction; but a change of2 Can we notall call tomind, times withoutnum- 
position, or the obstruction passed, as the light S ber,when, from disappointment, sorrow, discon- 
again fell upon the chair, he would fall to work, ¢ tent, ill-temper, avast variety of causes, we have 
with a puzzled look upon his little face, which 5 been careless of our blessings, even disposed to 
said, as plainly as words, “ How strange thatSignore them? Let it not be so, for surely we 
it don’t stay done.” 2 shall find shadows enough upon our earthly 
My teacher and I watched the little fellowS walk, without spending time and labor in 
for some minutes, much amused at the energy ¢ wiping out the sunlight. 
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The women of the Bible, the women ofS Guy rose without a word and placed the 


Shakspeare, were living personalities to him.¢ palm-leaf in the doctor's hand. So he sat there, 
They incarnated his own lofty ideals of purity, waving it softly over the cheek turned to- 
sweetness, and nobleness, and his thoughts and¢ wards him, and watching the faint flush that 
imagination dwelt among them, familiar, al © had begun to gather into its paleness, and 
most, as he dwelt among his own sisters,S thinking that he would like to sit so forever 
blessed in both, blessed above all in the mo-eand smiling to himself as he thought whata 
ther of his boyhood, and the memory she had‘ brave, manly wish that was for a fellow wh: 
left behind her. chad any purpose or any work to do in the 

And she who had wrought all this magic inS world—a very lover, after all, you see! 
the soul and heart of the strong, tender nature, ¢ Suddenly she stirred and opened her eyes 
lay there on the veranda with her pale, silent > They looked at him, startled and wistful a 
face turned oftenest to the mountains, waiting ¢ moment, then a faint smile about the lips an- 
for the healing of sky and earth. eswered his 

Here one and another would come, hangingS ‘“ You are looking better, Rusha,” he said 


anxiously over her lounge; and here, oftener,c ‘And I am feeling so. Quite like my old 


perhaps, than any of the others, impelled by a . self, indeed,” 
sweet magnetism too mighty for his will to re-¢ ‘That last.sleep has done this for you. I was 
sist, came also Fletcher Rochford, gazing down 2certain you would wake up quite renewed.” 


on the pale face until its power and loveliness§ The little hand going up and brushing back 
grew upon him more than he could bear, and the hair again—not the late listless gestur 
he would go away, carrying it with him, into$ but all the old swift life in it. 
the deep silence of the woods, as to an altar,e “I'm tired of lying here, 
whither he could carry his thoughts and5Sthink I should like to sit up a little while, 
dreams. cand he thought a child might have said it 
So one day went by and then another, ItSwith just such pretty simplicity, but then, you 
seemed cruel and useless to talk of leaving just¢ must remember, he was in love. 
at present, and had the case been different, had? ‘ You may, certainly.” He lifted her uf 
the family clung less tenaciously to him, even Sand arranged the pillows carefully. He was 


she said, “| 


the strong will of Fletcher Rochford would have ° used to work of t! at sort 
found it hard to resist the power that held him § ‘Is that comfortable 
still under the shadow ofthe White Mountains.e “Ah, delightfully so! 
To everybody who questioned her RushaS amongst the pillows. ‘ How nicely it does 
had much the same answer during these days. < feel!" 
“ Better, thank you, only very tired,” her> A few moments’ silence, her consciousness 
voice touched with weariness, and the faint¢ strong and clear, taking in all that had hap- 
amile on her lips fading into sleep, light as an 2 pened—he saw by her face. 
infant’s, even while she spoke. S “How is mother? Can I go to her?” 
For she slept much during these days. “As well as we could reasonably hope. You 
The tired brain, the strainéd nerves, the heart Sshall see her to-morrow 
that had ached out its pain, needed all thate She was ready to talk now, and he satisfied 
slumber to come back into newness of life, Sall her natural anxieties about her family, and 
One afternoon, when Doctor Rochford came< then directed her gaze to the mountains, which 
out from Mrs. Spencer's sick room, li found 2 were in one of their tender moods. It was 
Guy sitting by the lounge fanning his sister, pleasant to watch her face deepen and brighten 
for the heat had fallen suddenly as it is apt toc as she gazed, 
among the valleys of the New Hampshire hills. 5 He spoke in a moment. 
 She’s been asleep for the last hour,” whis-¢ “Those words have been ringing up and 
pered Guy, not the old careless, self-assertive > down my thoughts ever since I came here. ‘ As 
Guy of a week ago. ¢the mountains are round about Jerusalem, s0 
“ Every moment of such sleep is a new lease? the Lord encampeth round about those who 
of life to her. But I'll take your place awhile S love him.'” 
if you please, Guy. Iheard your father saye ‘Oh, yes. I have remembered that too. It 
there were replies to some business letters Sis wonderful how all those Bible passages 
which could not be put by any longer, and it 2come back and fit into all one's phases and ex- 
will do your mother good to have you by her periences, losing none of their power, and life, 
just now.” ¢and heat, through all these thousands of years.” 
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“Oh, pa, do come here!” her face full of $ or two,” her voice fairly choked with symm. 


“Why, my child, how well you look! No,§ But the doctor knew that her nerves wonld 
doctor, thank you; keep your seat,” and heenot bear such a strain for weeks. Why could 
She not spare her that, too? He who could tel] 


light up there among the pillows. ny for him. 


took one on the corner of the lounge. 
“The doctor has promised I shall have my as nobody else could just how those last mes. 
freedom to-morrow,” she said, almost joyfully.>sages had been spoken? So, Doctor Rochford 
Rusha's father looked at her with a feeling ¢ said to the father and daughter— 
that did not express itself in many words,>2 “I brought his last words to you, let me 
great as his delight was over her manifest$send them also to his brother and sister.” 
improvement. @ And again John Spencer thanked him wit! 
Nobody had ever seen John Spencer with so§ no words, only a grasp of his hand; and a 


ain 





old and broken-down a look and air as he had 2 Rusha turned upon him the dark glory ot @ 


worn for the last week. The death of his $ those eloqu nt brown eyes. 
noblest boy had gone down to the roots of his? That night Doctor Rochford related in his 
love and ambition. It had taken hold of his § letters to Andrew Spencer and Ella Howe all 
life. Rusha saw it all with a great pang. ¢ that he had witnessed by their brother's death 
“What have you been doing, pa?” she said. > bed.” 
“Writing some business letters, my child.¢ — 
They had to be done,” in a weary tone, show- 2 CHAPTER XXII. 
ing how little interest the brisk, alert man$ I have said that Fletcher Rochford had 
had had in his work. The old habit might?@something in him of all that which we mos 
constrain him stall, but he must feel nowShonor and love in the old knights and herow 
through it all that the pride of all his sons 2 of chivalry. From his boyhood there had 
was gone, that there was no Tom now toS been some thing in that long service of Jacob’ 
make money and heap together riches for any ¢for Rachel which enchanted his imagination 
more. 2and the tales of loy il devotion to their ladies 
Rusha, with her true instinct, saw the feel-¢ which make the poetry of the old chronicles 
ing, and answered it, taking his hand and Shad always a charm for him. j 


) 


chafing it in her soft ones. S His dreams of wooing and winning a w 
“You have a good many left to live for, pa.¢?man for his wife had always/taken their color 

» ~ ? . n : 

You know there's mother and me and all theSing from his heart and fancy—always had in 


rest of us,” not adding the other two names,¢them something of the poetry and romance 
because of the two living ones beyond that S whose springs lay in his inmost nature. 
must be left out. e His sisters had sometimes wondered that 
“I know it, my child, and I shall try toStheir brother, with all bis susceptible appre 
bear it for your sakes,” a spasm of pain work-Sciation of the virtues and graces of woman 
ing across his face. chad never found one after his heart; but we 
How Rasha pitied him! What covenants § are very apt to take things as they are; and 
she made with herself to be always thoughtfulcthen Angeline and Sicily both had an un 
and tender towards her father, not only forSacknowledged feeling that no woman was 
her brother's sake, but because of that other ¢ quite good enough for Fletcher. 
brother and sister who had helped to bring2 But the hour that held the best gift of his 
the age into his face that had come there ¢ life had waited for him long, and it came when 
within the last year. And with that thought 2he least looked for it, opening wide to him in 
came another, that brought a sudden trouble$a moment that great mystery of love that bad 
into her eyes. ¢ brooded long in the silence of his soul. 
“ What is it, my child?” asked her father. > Yet the very might of this man’s tenderness 
How kind and watchful he had grown of¢?made him humble, doubtful of himself and of 
late. S his power to win the woman of his heart's 
“There are Andrew and Ella, pa. They choosing. He used to look at the sweet, 
must both be written to now. You know>delicate face, sweeter than ever now in the 
what Tom said.” (shadow of its sorrow, and wonder whether he 
“I can't do it—I can't do it,” with all his Sshould ever be so blessed as to call it his very 
old hasty movement, and yet something in his$ own, to gaze at it, cherish it, caress it at his 
voice that was like an appeal for pity. ¢will, to have it smile up to him in absolute 
“I will take all that on myself, pa, in a day § trust and abiding love; and to read at spme 
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brought it to a focus on this resolution, “ If As they gained the summit of the hill the 
the folks would only stop urging him to stay ;‘ doctor asked, for the twentieth time, perhaps 
that was the hardest of all, as though there? “ Are you tired, Miss Rusha? Ought not you 


» 


were not other surgeons down in the hospitals > to rest awhile 
that needed a vacation; in love, too, very “Not yet, thank you, doctor. We are so 
likely, poor fellows !” 

That last day, however, Rusha was so much the view.” 


near the summit now, and I am impatient for 


improved that he suggested a new walk toS ‘Keep your eyes on the ground then until 
her—one he had hunted up the day before,? I give you permission to lift them.” 
when a great tumult of thought and feeling ‘Mayn't I even look at you, doctor?” with 





carried him out into the sympathy and silences all the old play! s of her manner restored 


of nature. ¢ for a moment as she darted a half arch, half 
But Fletcher Rochford did not add this when 2 defiant glance up to his face. 

he described to Mrs. Spencer the walk through His smile answered hers. ‘Oh, yes, you 

the back pastures to a hill which crowned? may look at me or the ground, whichever 


them, from the summit of which they could> shall be the most agreeable, but that is you 
get a view of the whole White Mountain§ limit of choice 

range, not finer than that from the veranda, In a moment more they gained the summit 
perhaps, but bringing out new features and>of the hill. Everything combined to make 
rofiles this a delicious hannt in which to dream away 


He should like to show it to her, but though: hours that would not seem in such air and sun- 


the walk was not more than a third of a mile‘ light to belong to this world. A wide opening 


from their,own door, still it was steep clam- betwixt the trees let them into a vast aisle 
bering; he doubted her strength for the enter-. coolness and shadow. There was a great gray 


prise bowlder which the storms had gnawed and 

She felt strong enough to climb Mount< which served for a chair of state. 

Blanc that very morning, she answered. With At the foot of this Doctor Rochford spread 
the help of the doctor's arm over the steep‘ the blanket shawls and seated the young lady 
places it was the very exercise she needed. and disposed himself beside her. ; 

Mr. Spencer was present at this conversa They listened a moment to the birds singing 
tion, but the man had such unquestioning faith overhead and the slow swinging of the winds 
in Doctor Rochford's judgment that had the? through the mysterious tides of air, She drew 
latter proposed for Rusha's benefit a ten-miles> a long breath and looked at him. 
walk, it is doubtful whether her father would “Oh, this is beautiful, Doctor Rochford.” 
have demurred. “Then look all around you and tell me what 


So they started off, the doctor's pockets and > that is,” 
arms provided with shawls, overshoes, and§ She lifted her eyes now, and gazed over the 


umbrella, all of which preliminaries Rusha's? landscape. The view was one which men go 
memory had a fatal tendency to let slip at» thousands of miles by sea and land to see, and 
such a time, carry the hour in which the vision is given 


if 


So they went up through the pastures in the them, ‘‘a thing of beauty, and a joy for- 
still, dreamy, September air, that made a lux-> ever.” 
ury ol every breath, her little sun hat, as There, makin , & BeMICIrE le around the hori- 
usual, a-tilt on her head, her fingers tying ands 2on, was the whole range of the White Moun- 
untying the ribbons, for she had a thousand? tains, in one view; every peak and slope 
absent habits of that sort, little graceful, indij-> standing with its own strong individual char- 
vidual ways and movements which were a‘ acter in the clear, delicious air, And yet, not 
part of herself, and would become so in the? mere mountains as they sometimes are when 
knowledge and memory of one who loved her, > you see them most strongly defined, They 
There were hidden streams and treacherous,‘ were in one of their ideal moods, soft, radiant, 
miry places among the long grass over which ¢ poetical, a tender glory enchanting them. 
he had to lift the girl, and steep places where With her indrawn breath Rusha’s eyes went 
she needed his arm for a moment, but for the, round and round the horizon, and the doctor's 
most part she kept her way bravely, the eyes went from the mountains to her face. 
heightening color of cheek and lip making) At last shespoke. ‘I think we are in the 
manifest that each breath of the mountain airs very court-room of the kings,” 
was to her the very elixir of life. ¢ “ Yes,” he answered, ‘ We are in the pres- 
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D ctor 
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& crowning one for me 
" speak-' h ne so strangely, so against 

to« Rochford’s will, entered into and took posses- 


been 
“T am so sorry that you must go, 


ing out her first thought, “that I try not 
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sion of her soul. And he sat by her side,?leave all that with His love and wisdom, 

silently waiting—waiting less, I think, in hopes knowing that He will judge and do best.” 

than in fear, His face was white, too. Wase “Just as He wills,” voice and face in that 

not more than his life at stake in that hour! ‘perfect security of trust which is given to some 
At last—it seemed a long time to her—what¢ hours of our weak human lives. 

must it have been to him? she heard his whis- Of a sudden she leaned over, and folding her 


per < hands on his knee, looked up in his face, soft 
“ Rusha, are you glad, or sorry ?” c blushes all alive in hers now, making it, ij 
Then she took down her hands and turned possible, lovelier in his sight than ever 

her face towards him; no blushes on it, I think,2 “To think that I never suspected until this 


but crowned with such a solemn triumph andSmorning. I must have been blind and a fool! 
joy no mortal eyes had ever seen on it be-c “Don't slander yourself in that way, my 
fore $ child.” And then he took her face between 

‘Tam glad! God alone knows how abso-<his hands, “ Little face,”’ he said, “ beautiful 
she said > face, above all faces of women or of pictures 


T) 


lutely, unspeakably glad 
He put his arms around her, he drew her to©in the world—mine own, to belong to me 
him with the new right which her words gave¢ always. God be my witness, that I will deal 


him, he turned up the sweet face to his, andStenderly and lovingly by 1t—that, so far as in 

kissed its lips and eyes for the first time. cme lies, I will never bring a shadow or a grie/ 
Oh, my God, I thank Thee!” he said, and‘ into it so long as we both live!” 

he held her close, and she leaned her head. The tears were in her eyes at the solemn 


down on his shoulder, and it seemed that there > tones in which he made his covenant; but she 

was no speech in language, the silence was so< looked up the next moment with that child 

eloquent between them. c like simplicity which was one side of her 

At last she spoke. “How long have you’ character 

known this?” e “Do you really think I am beautiful? | 
‘Since the morning after I came here. I ‘never supposed | w 


was in your room standing by your bedside? Doctor Rochford had taken off his glasses 


} 


just after you woke up, and in a moment the“ long ago; so Rusha had the full benefit of his 


truth came to me. I wonder now how I¢ eyes—wonderful eyes they were, too, when 
carried it so long, and yet I expected to goS his soul was alive in them. He gave her a 
I came up the hillc glance now which, | think, would have an 





away without telling you. 
this morning without faith enough or courage - swered her question 
enough to face my destiny, but my love was< living woman, as to what she was in the eyes 


to the satisfaction of any 


mightier than I, and mastered me.” ¢ of the man who gave her that look. 

Again she sat still in the shelter of his arms,§ ‘ When I think,” he spoke, a little later, 
trying to think it all over. At last she said,¢‘ that this blessed hour is only a promise and 
in a half-awed tone— “ foretaste of all the blessed hours that are to 

It is wonderful; and yet it does not s emccome—that from henceforth we are never to 
altogether strange as I should have fancied it} be divided—that in all our joys, and sorrows, 
must cand life, we are to be one, bound together, it 


“That is the way with all God's best gifts,""-seems as though my whole life henceforth 
he answered. “ The soul takes them naturally “must be a continual Te Deum to God.” 
amid all the wonder and gratitude. Should? And for answer she said, clinging to him a 
it not be so with this dearest, best gift of‘little shyly 
¢ “T can't think we shall ever have any more 
So, betwixt many lapses of sweet silence, ‘sorrows, or that, if they come, they will seem 


‘ 


all c 


the talk grew in this first betrothal hour.< such now.” 
Once her breath came quickly as she sat th re, 2 Her next speech broke out suddenly— 
while his hand smoothed softly the beautiful “I want you to promise me one thing. It 
brown hair that was his own now. ; is the first I have since—” 

“ What 1s it, dear love?” he asked. S “Our betrothal. Don't stop, dear child, 

‘“‘T was wondering whether Tom knew this,< before the right name. Well, you shall have 
and thinking he must be glad over it even in>the promise, if it is in the power of mortal 
Heaven.” ; <man to keep it.” 

“If he does not know it now, he will ind “That you will not go away to-morrow.” 
God's own good time. We are willing tos What could the man do? Nobody would 
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LAY SERMONS. 


MEANS OF GRACE. 2a little while, as she drew on bonnet and shaw! 


Something said to her that she ought not to g 





A woman bending overa bed. A pair of large,)Then came a brief argument with herself. She 
sad, suffering eyes looking up into her face—the¢ was a devout woman—we use the term in a popu 







eyes of a sick child exhausted by disease, andSlar sense. Her chief duty in life—the very core of 






almost helpless. ¢ her religion—was to save her own soul—to make 







““T get so tired lying here while you are at theSher “calling and election sure;” and in order t 
prayer meeting, mother,” said the child. “ Must?this, she felt bound to avail herself of every 
you go to-day ?” S“*means of grace” that offered. Means of grace, 







“Henry will stay with you, my dear. I can’t >in her view, were pious acts; such as reading th 






always be at your bedside. And you must learn ¢ Bible, praying in secret, going to church, attending 






to be patient and bear what God sends.” There prayer meeting, receiving the communion, et 






} 


was a kind of dead level reproof in the mother’s ¢ Ordinary duties in life—her every day. work, wit 









voice; but no real tenderness. Her face was calm,Sits cares, perplexities, excitements, and tempta- 
and her manner that of one absorbed in pious? tions, were regarded rather as hindrances thar 


her feet on the heavenwari 









meditation. You have seen such faces. Shelps—as clogs to 


“Henry doesn’t like to stay in the house,” said 2 journey ; 
the pleading child. ‘ ‘ vided of the Lord. 

‘No matter whether he likes it or not,” the mo-) Poor child!” she said to herself, pityingly, as 
ther answered, severely. “He must stay with? she tied on her bonnet. “ I’m sorry to leave her 
you.” S She's so weak, and cannot bear to have me out 





never as the true means of grace pr 










“He'll leave me as soon as you're gone, and?¢her sight. But, this is only a temptation of the 






then there'll be no one to wet my lips;.and they great Adversary to keep me from a precious mean 
of grace, which, being provided, I dare not neglect 






mn 





get so dry. 
“ Let him dare do it and ill punish him severely.” To the dear child, it will be only an hour of self- 
denial, while to me it will be a season of refresh 






The calm face grew warm with a flash of anger. 
“Henry !” 
A boy, answering to the call, came in from the 


ing from the Lord.—To her a natural cross, to me 
a Christian duty and privilege, whereby I am abk 






ALD 






Vv 


to advance a step nearer heaven. Ah me!” sighing 





next room. 
“Henry! I'm going to the daily prayer meeting ; 
and you must stay in the room with your sick sis- 





as she continued—the image of little Amy present 


ing itself with great distinctness. “ Ah, me! 


vye"Y 





ter until [ come back. Now mind—you’re not toS requires great faith, and almost divine strength t 





leave her for a single minute.” 2 walk in the footsteps of the Lord. We must die 






‘No, ma’am.” There was an undertone of dis-S daily; suffer a constant crucifixion of the flesh— 





obedience in the promising voice, and the skilled 2 must deny the tenderest of mere human appeals if 
)they would become hindrances in our way.” 
of God, which was 









ear of the mother perceived it. 
“Tf I find that you've stirred one inch from this2 And so, stifling the voice 
room, I will punish you.” Very severe was the speaking in her mother’s heart, she turned awa) 






manner accompanying this threat. The poor sick >from the true means of grace—her present home 
ur in formal prayer, vainly 






face on the bed grew very much sadder, and as the ¢ duty—to spend an ho 
mother looked upon it her heart began to yearn to- resting in a mere act of piety for that aeceptanc: 










wards her child with a more genuine pity than she 2 with God which he has so plainly said comes only 
»of well doing. It is in the cup of cold water; is 









had felt a little while before. 
“My Amy will be patient, I know,” she said,?the doing it unto the least of these; in feeding 
the hungry, and clothing the naked; in minister 






kissing the thin, colorless lips. “ Mother wont be‘ 
gone over*an hour. Perhaps not so lung.” Ding unto the sick; in a word, in seeking, from love 

The child did not answer in words; but thecof others, to do them good, that we find the 
languid eyes, out of which earthly rays were fast /heaven-appointed means of grace. He who gives 
fading, pleaded with her not to go; and yet, she himself up to the work of simply saving his own 
turned from the bed and went out of the room. IfS soul, will be in great danger of losing it. It is in 
she could have seen the light, feeble as it was, ¢ secking to save others, always looking to God for 
leave the sick face, that became white as the pil-Sa purification of the motives, and the wisdom and 
low against which it lay, she could not have gone. strength to do right, that men secure for themselves 
But, she did not look back. an entrance into heaven. 

In the next room, the mother stayed her feet for 2 After an hour spent at the prayer meeting— 
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MOTHERS’ 


against which we must not be understood as say- 


ing, directly, or by implication, a single word; we 
are dealing with an individual case, and the prayer 
meeting is but incidental—the mother turned her 
feet homeward. Absorbed in a harmonious sphere ; 
lifted up, 


through the power of eloquent prayer, she had felt 


exhilarated by music; emvtionally, 


as if in a court of Heaven and was fully persuaded 
that light of God's had 
turned upon her, and that she was really “ 


the countenance been 
nearer 
the kingdom” than she had ever been before. 

As she passed into the street, the mother felt a 
The faded 


Heaven already seemed afar off. W 


jar of feeling. light from her soul. 


ould this have 
Hea 


the kingdom of 
As 


been so, if, as our Lord said, 


ven had been within her. were the 


the time of His first advent, we, of this generation, ) 


are all too apt to say, Lo here! and Lothere! Bat, 


He speaks to us now, and with the same divine 


meaning in His words, 


people two thousand years ago—* For behold, the 
kingdom of God is within you.” 


There 


vision. 


was a jar of feeling, and a dimness of 


ught reached home 


the 


Then the mother's th 


ward, and she saw, mentally, wan and wasted 


} 


lips 


move, and heard the plaintive voice say—“ I get 


countenance of ber first born—saw her white 


so tired lying here while you are away, mother.” 


How the words rebuked her! ‘“ Perhaps it was 


wrong in me. She is so weak, poor child!” 


This thought did not lift her into a more com 


fortable sta e of feeling. As she hurried on her 


way, with juk kening ste; 8, she came upon acrowa 


ysand men, and pausing te learn what o 


casioned it, saw two lads fighting. Breaking , 


; MISTAKES PARE 


BY M. D. R. B. 
There are few persons who have arrived at ¢ 
listance in the journey of life, but must look back 
committed either 
of the right 


adapt themselves to certain circumstances, 


nh many and grave errors, 
igh ignorance, or inexperience 
Like the traveller, pausing on some elevated head 

ud to survey the country he has traversed, and 
finding that here he might have avoided a danger, 
there fuund a shorter cut to his destination, and 
all for the want of accepting the guidance of those 
who are already familiar with the difficulties he 
has been obliged to encounter. The most frequent 
the 


of educating children, whether by those who are 


of these mistakes in life are made in manner 


their natural guardians, and exert parental control 
and influence, or by such persons as have the 


DEPAR 


Jews at 


as when He spoke to the ¢ 


TMENT. 231 


through the crowd, she caught hold of one of the 
lads, who turned upon her a frightened look, and 
as fast as his feet would carry him. 
The boy she had left to 
watch with her sick child, while she spent an hour 
at the 


then ran off 


It was her own son. 


daily prayer meeting. From a state of 


heavenly peace, how swiftly had she fallen to one 


of painful agitation. Arrows of self-accusation 


began t 


pierce her soul, as glimpses of truth and 


duty dawned upon her. Were not the souls of her 
ren a8 precious in the eyes of God as her own 

Could she claim divine approval for pious 
the her were 


Such 


is began to crowd upon her mind, flooding 


when immortal ones given to 


l, or left to the will of the tempter ? 
question 
it with bitterness, 

Next came a brooding concern, deepening to a 
shiver. 


had 
her- 


made her heart 
What if she 


was so very weak; not able to lift 


r, that 
Amy had be ft all 


' 


hed! 


strange, 
alone. 
She 
i there had been no one to m 


self in bed an nisten 


the wet lips that consuming fever made so 
Fee 
t very much to you, that mother and 
Much 


truer and 


dry. 
Dear Amy! , patient, wasting child. It 
mattered no 
brother away. more it mattered to 
had 


isters of higher comfort—angels fri 


were 


hem. You tenderer watchers— 


min m the pre- 


senee of God How softly their celestial fingers 


touched your heavy eyelids, and gave them morta! 


sleep! 


How like a tired child did you lay your 


head lovingly to rest. It was so sweet, this rest— 


so painless—so deep 


too deep to be broken by 


the wild cry that filled the room not long after the 


chord was k 


‘ golden osed, and the pitcher broken 


at the fountain.” T. 8. A. 


training of their mental powers in after years, and 


are technically termed teachers. 
With the latter class we have at present nothing 


ta do, further than to bespeak for them the steady 


codperation and confidence of the good and judi- 


cious p their laudable efforts to advance 


the best 


But in the 


irrent in 


nterests of those confided to their care. 


Morser’s Department there are some 


hinte to be 


thrown out which may prove import- 
ant he/ps, Nor in assuming the didactic tone, is 
fact that the 


been perfect in practice as well as theory. 


adviser has 
So far 


it to be accepted as a 


individual short-comings, 


lamented, is the most powerful motive 


from this, a sense of 


daily to be 
to labor for the good of others—just as the beacon- 
light is the mariner from the 


raised to warn 


quicksands and hidden rocks of whose existence he 
would otherwise be unaware. 
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The first and great fundamental mistake in form 
ing parental organizations is a want of Stness for 
the office, How can this be remedied? you will 
ask, since it is for the most part to young and in 
experienced persons that holy command is given, 
* Take this child and nurse it for me!’’ But is it 
not advisable that in choosing a partner for life, 
the sterling qualities of the mind should be consid 
ored, as well as those which please the eye and 


captivate the heart? A thoughtless girl may 


awaken to the responsibilities of maternity and 2? 


beoome a good mother; but more frequently her 
children are ruined by the weak indulgence, the 
capricious fits of fondness, or the stormy passions 
which she exhibits, and they are not slow to copy 
and presume upon, Many who are qualified to be 


good mothers never attain that elevated position ; 
and on the other hand, the reins of government are 
too often placed in the hands of incompetent and 


ignorant persons, whose influence extends to an 
immeasurable distance through generations to 
come \ wise and judicious mother, one whose 

children arise up and call her blessed,” will, with 
fow exceptions, have go trained her daughters, that 


they may safely assume the duties of the maternal 
A little careful observation of the man 


re t 
agement of a well-ordered household, can enable 
one to determine how far the daughter and sistez 
is fitted for the higher offices of wife and mother, 


But it not unfrequently happens that there is a 
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more fitting and private opportunity for calmly 
discussing the point In question, Few persons can 
be driven to give up their peculiar prejudices and 
> opinions, but they may be /ed imperceptibly and 


; gradually to adopt those of others, 


But granted that both parents are fully agreed 
ooncerning the most importunt duties of their sta- 
tion, and have settled the best modes of govern. 
ment to be maintained—are there not many mis- 
» takes committed that might be avoided, especially 
»in the early infancy of our children? How few 
. think, during the first eighteen months of a child's 
» life, that a little immortal has been committed to 
¢ thoir charge, that it is learning every day lessons 
of good or evil, Cares for its dress, its dict, its 
“health, take up most of their time and all their 
thoughts. Butthere is a growing mind within 
2 that precious body that is of fur more and vital im. 
; portance than it can possibly be—just as the jewel 
is incomparably more priceless than its casket, It 
is learning from you, You are to give it new ideas, 
true aspirations; you are to train it both for this 
world and a future state of existence. When you 
think that in providing for its physical wants 
alone you are fuldlling the whole duty of a parent 
you are making a very great and fatal mistake, 
Another error is practised by thoughtless mo 
thers, in bringing forward their little ones to the 
¢ notice of visitors by telling of some trifling fault 


, that they have committed, and making them the 


want of agreoment between the parents in the > heroes of the hour. 

management of their children, This is a grievousc “ You can’t think how naughty Georgio was to 
mistake, and leads to much discord in family gov-5 day,” says one of those weak-minded persons, at 
ernment, and painful alienation from that affection 2 the same time giving all the details of some aet of 
ate relation which is the charm of the home circle, § disobedience or mischief, such as a child will a 
One parent perhaps is hard and unrelenting in disci 2? and can be broken of, if not uow isely managed, 
pline, rules with a rod of iron, and seldom bestows “Oh, Georgie cannot be a bad boy,” returns the 
a smile or caress on the child, lest it should become 2 lady friend, smiling encouragingly on the two 
soft and effeminate. The other is too yielding, un-¢ year old, who, perched on mamma's lap, listens 
Ww y indulgent, and ends in establishing a tyrant > cunningly to the recital of his pranks, and watches 
0 domestic throne, instead of securing an¢ with his bright eyes to see what is thought of 

bedient, loving child and companion. Constant) them. 
nu nism between the two who ostensibly ad-¢ “Oh, yes indeed, he is the worst little rogue in 


minister the government of the family, opposing the world. 


But then it is so funny to see him aet 


rules, stern authority on the one hand, and secret ?s0; though I am very angry with him to be sure,” 
connivance on the other to elude the penalties of$ And thus the weak mother rattles on, as if, in 
disobedience, inculeate deceit in the child and 2deed, her baby-boy were a mere doll, and had not 


him wanting in reverence to the harsher pa 


te 





the judgment. 


, while he does not in reality respect the one, 
» may be persuaded by persistence or ill-humor 
to agree to that which is not really approved by 


Cthe senses of sight and hearing remarkably well 
»2 developed, What wonder that she has to lament 
¢ in after life over more serious acts of disobedience, 
2and repents too late of her sad mistake, 
) 


¢ Praise or blame are often very unjustly bestowed 


Sometimes it is the case that a really prudent § by parents. They deal with children too often ac- 


and judicious person is mated with one totally un 


made when this discord is permitted to be ap 


yarent 
pa 


¢ cording to their moods. If they feel cheerful and 


fit to govern a family, But a greater mistake is light-hearted, the merriment of the little ones is 


r ‘ ‘ 
2 shared in such a way as to add a new zest to their 


to all, and the contention carried on before ; pleasures. But if the business of the day has gone 


the children themselves, Ifthey are thus led to? wrong, or a screw is loose somewhere, the jar is 
take sides, and establish a party to stand up for felt by the domestic circle, and the younger mem- 


some unimportant rights, the consequences aro and > bers come in for their share of the in-door tempest. 
¢ 


must be deplorable, Better to yield quietly as to? Sometimes too, the faults of children are enlarged 


trifles; and in matters of graver moment take aS upon before strangers, ostensibly with a view to 
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the improvement of the offender, whom they sup 
pose will thus be shamed into penitence. But this 
If child be the 


shame, indeed, is felt, but a spirit of anger is at the 


is a mistake, ub very sensitive 


same time aroused at the injustice of the proceed 
and, if often repeated, hardens the heart in 
it 


ng; 


stead of softening By thus destroying th 


principle of self-respect in the child you may 
make him reckless and defiant. 
all of 


young. Too 


It would be well if 


forget 


us we 
their 
ple 1 


beautiful to behol 


our hearts many own 


and ures 


youthful days, and their hope 
cheerful green old age i 


there are few things more delightful than th 


fect confidence and aflecti that exist | 


the pare nts and children of 


2B olwee! 


a well-ordered family 


They err greatly who have built upa wall of 


sep 


n between themselves and their offspring, 


keeping them aloof in early years, instead 


They 


to the 


making them companions and friends, may 


se that love and trust are indigenous 


, but 
id the | 


of duty 


in truth they requir are and cultivation 


rents ) thus iken 


l find, ’ that 


mist the path 


wi “they have sown 


the wind and must reap t whirlwind,” 


BY ANNE CASWELL. 


Little baby, darling baby, 


apr 


mgel 


Born amid the 
With the 
Blue as 


"Neath 


ng-time air, 
thine eves, 
kit 


eve! numer 


a br ( iLenes 
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“Sam 


* Ma’am 


* Tlarness the rrel colt and go for the doctor.” 


* What ails that boy 


now 


! 


apples,’ 
loor swung to and the rosy cheeked woman dis 


“ Green was the laconic reply, and the 


appeared, 


I may as well state at once that the large, old 
ere this conversation took 


cheeked 


Sam, 


fashioned farm-house wl 


place was my home; the rosy matron 


my respected mother; the boy also rosy 


cheeked, my big brother, and the individual some 


what contemptuously alluded to as “that boy,” 


the pale-faced little vietim of green apples, just 
now tossing in misery upon his bed, no other than 
my unlucky self. I introduce myself by this green 


apple illness, not that anything came of it but that 


AND GIR 


TI 


. 


With the 


And the fitful shadows playing 


golden sunlight straying, 


y o'er thy golden hair 


rling baby, thou art fair! 


Little baby, happy baby, 
Many an bour dust thou beguile; 
Weariness and pain and « 
He 
By 
VW 


are 
r to forget or bear, 
the 


brightness of thy smile. 


nsome tones and gleeful playing 


might we ask delaying 
life-bark mid the flowers 


infant-hours ! 


ed thee “very good 
e hath He 


arrayed thee, 


made thee, 


thine 
} it 
Such as thee within Hi 


L ng baby, thou 


radied, when he ti 


art 
Little | 


With thy 


Angels tender watch are keeping, 


aby us baby 


preci 
birth a bright 


gift brin 


O’er 
Love 


Read we 


thy waking, o'er thy sleeping, 


ry round thee flin 
in thee God's evangel 


Gentle, loving, pure and lowly, 


things true and holy, 


Lovely art thou, household 


Linked with all 


angel 


19% 


LS’ TREASURY. 


Nothing came of it except 


at me and made light of 


forced 


itum, and 


poked fu 


n 


albeit, he nauseous drugs 


l ndemned me to 


ibomination—just when ir 


ith goodies, 


r came of it except a fortnight’s confine 


ment when I was kept at home, not t yn a 


lounge and read stories, we had no drones in ir 


hive, my duties were dusting rooms, wiping 


plates, holding grandma's yarn, and the thousand 


light indoor chores at the thought of which a 


schor : soul revolts 


All t 


eaten as many apples 


| boy 
Sam had 
but 


; 
ae 


he time I knew heart that 


in my 
aus I 


bless you, Ae never fell ill 


more, probably 
He 


“ spoony y 


in such wise. 
spised my weakness and thought me a 
Such was not Sam’s way of doing things. 
} 


ue 


I knew 


He was a great strong, robust fellow, the personi 
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fication of health, and when he did succumb and‘ grace for many a day thereafter. I’ve heard of 
take to his bed ’twas nothing less than a terrible 2 trees—exogens—is that the botanical term?— 
life and death fever which brought himlow. Then « whose age is marked by rings—layers of woody 
Miss Marshman was sent for to take the care from : fibre each year adds to their size. Somewhat in 
mother’s hands, and for days the battle would ragec the same fashion I count my years by the sear of 
and the chances be nearly equal which would win‘ some annual disaster. On my left arm is a scald 
him. Sometimes we'd think that death was the? received in babyhood from a coffee-pot I ingeni- 
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victor, and a bulletin to that effect would go‘ 


ously managed to upset, the next year I gained a 





through the village and prayers for his recovery 
be offered at church. When the tide turned and 


¢ bruise, the third a eut, and so on, till here over 
my right eye you see a long gash, “the last of 
¢ . 

many sears,” which commemorates a fall from a 





life came again into his pulses and eyes, how? 
< haymow I got last Thanksgiving Day at Grandpa 
did grapes, translucent jellies and lovely flowers S Wilder's. 
poured in on every side; for weeks he was the¢ done, upon the hay, but—inconceivable stupidity— 
autocrat of the household and we his willing sub-Samong the scythes and pitchforks. Well, it is 
evening prayers “ for this my son was dead and is seems as if providence mixing together the endow- 
alive again.” Mother would watch him long with? ments of both had poured on him all that was 
could be) for all she’d suffered in his behalf. Ah, >sity and mischance for me. It is some comfort to 
well, he was her first born, a good son and a good< know that the better portion is in the family if I 
I was different. I never came to death’s doorc Sam went with the first volunteers. Of course, too, 
and was brought triumphantly back. 


honored was his convalescent state. What splen-< 

: I did not land, as Sam would have 
jects. Our father’s voice shook as he read at¢ something to be allied to such a fellow as Sam. It 
a tender, happy smile and love him more (if that good and prosperous, leaving the lees of adver- 
brother, too, for that. Shave none. When the war broke out of course 
climb all the trees within a circuit of twenty miles, ¢ 


Sam couldS he won promotion. 


Never wounded or imprisoned, never reported 
but I was such an unlucky wight that I bear yet‘ missing, and certainly never backward in gallan- 
the marks of a fall I got from our golden russet, try, he rose steadily from private to brigadier, and 
tree, the easiest for climbing in the orchard. You his whole course is one upon which to look back 
see my life bore this resemblance to that of the > with honest pride and complacency. I glow when 
lamented Mrs. Grummidge, “every think went«I go with him over the long marches and weary 
contrary with me.” It was so in our bpyish bat-° night-watches so much harder to bear than batfle» 
tles. Sam was no bully, he never attacked a littlec the nights, too, spent with the sick and wounded, 
boy, and though he domineered over me with aS the air filled with their groans and sighings, where 
high hand he let no one else do so. Many a round¢ I know he carried consolation and support, and in 
he fought in my behalf. If my assailant was aS battle where he led his men so fearlessly and so 
boy of my own size, Sam dismissed him with a? wisely. We have one hero bearing the family 
word and a look which sent him off quickstep, C name. 
quaking in his shoes. I once felt called to go in our country’s defence, 
But woe-betide the big boy who assailed me; toc but all said ‘twas a foolish whim not to be enter- 
such Sam showed no mercy but “pitched intoStained. Frequent strains have weakened my arms 
him,” as the phrase is, with a good will, and Sam C and ankles. I have, too, a difficulty, about my 
was never beaten. Then it was his wont to march% breathing which would prevent my being accepted 
me home—he sternly complacent, I singing a sort? as a soldier. Father says it’s well enough for such 
of Te Deum in his praise. He always made a clean“ as I to stay at home—it’s better their pluck should 
breast of it, telling the story fairly to mother and $ be untried—’twould be a pity to have our briga- 
then calmly awaiting the impending lecture. The dier’s brother known as a coward. Please Heaven 
words were stern, but her eyes belied her lips, and S that should never have been said; but how can I 
pride in her manly boy defied all efforts at con-¢ wonder they feared it? So I stayed at home. I 
cealment, making the words of reprimand of little S think, I’m not sure, that they care more for me 
weight. Sam received it all meekly enough, satis-¢? now. Not that I’ve taken Sam’s place. I never 
fied that after all he was for days really more of aS could and never wished to do that. He is and 
hero than a boy in disgrace. For me, if I ever? always must be first. But father being poorly the 
tried fighting my own battles I invariably came‘ care of the farm has fallen on me, and I’ve liked 
off worsted. Very different from the dignity of 2so much to think I was sparing him. I've felt so 
Sam’s triumphant march was my creeping home ¢ proud to see him going to trust me and asking 
with a blackened eye or swollen face, tokens of S my advice about the crops and market stock. It’s 
pugilistic disgrace I was sure to bear for weeks. been a pleasure very new and very sweet to think 
Why, [ am to this day disfigured by the loss ofS I could in some degree fil] the place of an older 
a tooth knocked out by a bragging boy who proved ¢ son to mother; but she never asks me to render 
more than a match for me, To be sure Sam S those little services she's always received from 
settled his account next day, but that did not pre-e Sam without a heavy sigh, and I know she’s 
vent his having beaten me nor my being in dis-< thinking of the soldier boy who waved her a gay 
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good-by five years ago, and so took leave of home 
What won 


He’s been so used to command, so petted, 


and boyhood. For Sam has changed. 


der? 
praised, and followed since the war, how could he 
return to our homely ways? 

He says he can never settle for life in such a 
poky place. As for the farm carried on by father’s 
father and his father before him, back for genera 
tions, so that the place has been farmed by Samuel 
Downs ever since the first Sam came from England, 
I don’t know how many years ago, it’s clear that 
our General Sam can’t end his days a mere 
country farmer. 

Father sees that the case is clear, but sometimes 
I think the glory don’t quite compensate for the 
loss of his stay-at-home farmer-boy. For me, if I 
can keep things straight, not letting all go to rack 


and ruin, it’s all they expect. Perhaps with fa 


ther's and Sam’s advice 1 may succeed. The farm 


has done remarkably well of late, but that’s be 
cause of father’s shrewdness. 

The only place where l ever met with success 
was at school. I was ahead of all the boys of my 
age at the academy, Once I hoped for an educa 


tion, but Sam went and [| was needed, and now I 
get no time for study except at night, when I am 

too tired to do much, 

young lady belonging to 
Mo 

law, 
He 


wanted mother to let him fit her out in fine clothes 


Sam is engaged to a 
one of the wealthiest families in New York. 
ther’s eyes filled at the thought of a daughter-in 


and Sam says he longs to bring them together. 


and visit him in the city this winter, but our mo 
ther refused, I thought, with a gentle touch of 
pride, She'd always lived in the country and was 
too old for such a change. In my eyes no empress 
could be more beautiful than mother in her plain 
bh me dress, 

If Sam will ever bring. his grand wife among us 
I know mother will give her a daughter's welcome, 


for 


warm place in her heart for 


ever since our baby sister died she’s kept a 
He 


we shall love her so dearly, but when we urge 


Sam’s wife. says 

her 
coming he seems to wince 
let 


will ape their city ways. 


They may come if mo 
ther will Patty Farnele do the work and we 
I can’t fancy company 
in our house to whoge comfort mother’s hands may 
not minister. No, Sam’s wife must take us as we 
are or not at all, I only hope she may make him 
happy; and after all, I’m glad the lines have fallen 
to me in our good old country village among plain 
folk and homely ways. But what else am I fit for? 
I could not maintain the dignity of Sam's position 
think Providence, as a 


foraday. Sometimes I 


for awkward, blundering ways, 


makes that very thing an opening to friendly 


recompense my 


hearts. There’s Doctor Davis, how good he is to 


me, a staunch, steadfast friend, only because I 


pulled Jimmy out of the mill-stream. Just 


any creature could stand still and see another 


drown. 


IRLS’ 


as if 


Besides I was partly to blame, my horse ¢ 


TREASURY. 


frightened him and he slipped off the bridge, and I 
going over the 


It was nothing, though, of course owing to 


pulled him out just as he was 
fall. 
my own awkwardness, I dislocated my shoulder. 
I believe, too, I the fellow. 
Sam would have done it much more easily and 


deftly, but 


half strangled poor 
gratitude 
I’m 
only because I 
Why 
I've 


they can show their 


There’s the Widow 


never 


enough. Brown. really 


ashamed she sings my praises so 
cut and hauled for ber a load of birch-wood. 
gift. 

chores 


it was father’s Since her Charlie died 


done little odd for her, such as were no- 
thing for me but the care of which would, I knew, 
up afresh. I 
into the village but I have a chil 
They laugh at me for having so 
I’ve not Sam’s gift for 


like the children’s 


be a trouble and bring her sorrow 


never g« dozen 


dren in my cart 
many childish followers, but 


winning grand friends and I 
company. 

But how I am prosing about myself and our fam- 
I can’t help the thought that you'd feel an 


it—if he 


ny. 


interest in Sam’s story if I could only tell 


but Sam’s no brag. 
I thought 


I'd give Sam a surprise, so I walked into his par- 


would write it out himself 

I went to the city a short time since. 
lor one morning, dressed in my best, as if it 
My heart sank at first, foolish fellow 
because I missed the old grip he used to 
ringing 
shout of welcome. He nodded with a grave smile, 
his hand 


Of course all these 


was 
Sunday. that 
I am 


give my hand when we met, and his clear, 


as if 
away 
We don’t measure love by the 


and gave me with a languid air 


tired. years have worn 
his boyish ways. 
loudness of 
soft-hearted. 


I’d made myself neat for the occasion, and was, 


our welcome. I was always called 


I thought with satisfaction, well-dressed ; 


some 


but Sam said my appearance was vernal, and in- 


I felt 


peac wk’s feathers, in 


sisted on a new outfit. awkwardly enough, 


like the jay in the my new 


thes. After all I can be but a loutish « 


boy 


untry- 
“You may silver-scour the pewter cup, 

But ‘twill be pewter still.” 
Sam made, I thought, a great many preliminary 
before 


me to my pros- 


pective I thought her too dainty and deli- 
cate f No, I cannot that 


lovely baby -face, that little fairy figure decked in 


arrangements presenting 


sister. 
r common life. imagine 


much elegant frippery, in our farm- 


That 


would show poorly beside our mother’s calm, earn- 


poor 


house. pretty, pouting, pettish manner 
est dignity. 

Perhaps she felt something of the incongruity of 
I thought she was halfinclined 
I could not 


make 


such relationship. 
to laugh at and half to ery over me. 
be at ease with her, and Sam’s attempts to 
us mutually pleased and social only made matters 
worse, se we arranged to go out together in the 
evening, and took our departure to do the lions. 


As we took the street car that eve, a pale wo- 
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man with a big baby attracted my attention.» word Sam used. He says I may be an artist of 
I would have taken the child but for Sam? distinction if I choose. How father would laugh 
and his divinity. Somehow that mother’s pale>at that! No, I do not aspire to distinction of any 
face haunted me until I recollected at length ? sort, but if I have—oh, if I have talent, and Dr, 
that it was, though sadly changed—poor Hattie) Hartly assures me that I have, how happy for me. 
Lyman, Sam's baby flame. She married young ° For talent means money, and money means edu- 
and injudiciously and was left a penniless widow. , cation, books, and pictures, and statues, and 
Sam gave me no opportunity to speak with her, > works of art of all kinds, and ease and competence 
but I was resolved I would obtain her address be-¢ for father’s declining years. I'll paint our mother 
fore leaving the car. Sam was just pointing out>in her commonest gown, and Sam shall say the 
to me the site of some public building when the , picture is beautiful. He may adorn his walls with 
crash came, I can’t describe it, because I remem- my pictures and never guess their origin. Oh, 
ber nothing but a goise and finding myself seated ¢ why do I dream so? I may never see the old 
in the road holding Hattie’s boy-baby, surrounded 5 familiar farm-house again. How dare I count on 
by a wrecked car, prostrate forms, wondering faces,> q week of life—I, whose hold has always been 
and, ah me, some deep-drawn groans. * slipping. But the prospect opens before me and 

Almost before I had recovered my senses Sam? [ will believe it. I see it plainly—it muat eome 
said in my ear— ; true. I see Sam rich, honored, courted, admired, 

“You're all right, I see. Bella is so sensitive > wearing his honors, with grace and dignity adorn. 
she can’t bear the sight of distress. She's grazed“ ing them. I see my father spending the evening 
her cheek a trifle and I shall take her home im-» of life in quiet leisure and calm; reading his 
mediately. You can make yourself useful, and he¢ Bible and evening paper, and gossiping in the 
was gone. spmmer twilight with Farmer Jones—indulging 

I set myself accordingly about following his ¢ in frequent proud allusions to “my son Sam,” and 
directions. First restoring the baby (I'd no idea‘ taking no thought for the morrow. 
how I got him) to his mother, who was fortunately I see our mother still active, busied as of old 
uninjured. I'd not been bruised, and battered,“ about housewifely duties, her cares sitting lightly 
and sprained so often without obtaining some ’ on her, the heaviest falling on younger shoulders. 
hints in the art of surgery, and here I had ample“ TI see her beautiful in age as in youth, the pink 
opportunity to display my skill. There were» tinge in her cheek and the light in her eye un- 
broken arms, there were swollen ankles, bruises ¢ dimmed—clinging with the old loving pride to the 
and contusions in endless variety—happily no» memory of her first-born and brightening yet at the 
broken necks or fatal injuries. It appeared that¢ mention of his name. Relying on her other boy, 
our horses taking fright at a dummy which sud-Sthe country farmer. I see myself if famous, un- 
denly came upon us, shied, throwing one car upon ¢ known, happy in my humble lot, my farm, and 
the other in one general smash. It was not until 5 books, and pictures. Is this only a picture, a dis- 
I’d been long busy binding up wounds, setting the? solving view—a sick boy's dream, or will it all 
come true? Oh, it must, it shall. 


weak and tremulous on their legs again, and was¢ 
relieved by the arrival of practised surgeons, that ——— 
I found I'd sustained some injury myself. I had “THE FROSTED WINDOW PANE.” 


been conscious of a pain in my side, but the need) I see before me a beautiful picture of wild 


of my assistance kept me up, now that need was? scenery. From its general outlines, I should fancy 
set aside I grew faint and weak and could only my “ frost fairy” had located it among the Alps. 
suffer myself to be carried to the hospital as the> The mountains lift their towering heads almost to 
surgeon directed. I’d broken a rib and strained < the clouds, their summits crowned with the stately 
myself in helping lift the car. What a. good-for-> fir, their sides with trees of other descriptions. 
nothing I felt as I lay there utterly exhausted < Far, far below lies a pleasant valley; groups of 
and “used up.’ Sam never discovered my where- » plants dot the surface here and there, resembling 
abouts until the next evening. Poor Bella’s? ferns and feathers, the delicacy of their finish sur- 
nerves had received such a shock he could not» passes the pencil of the most skilful artist, No 


’ 


leave her until she was calm and tranquillized. It? mortal hand could trace such exquisite figures; 
was weeks before I left my bed in that hospital 5 they appear of different sizes and variable forms. 
ward. Sam came daily to see me, often bringing> A flock of snow-birds have just taken their 
a bouquet from Bella, who, he said, however, s flight from a tree close by me. There are seven on 
could not bear to hear my name until I was better. >the wing; one lingers on a branch still, as if loth 

It was a happy accident for me, for when they. to leave his resting place. I look all over my 
searched my pockets to learn my name and be-» frosted window pane, to see if I can see a wood- 
longings as I lay too weak to speak, Dr. Hartly? man’s hut. I do not find one, but I see something 
chanced upon some sketches, just light, rude>that astonishes me more, especially as belonging 
pencillings that had beguiled my time at the’to Alpine scenery, and what do you think it is, 
hotel while Sam was with his Duleinea. Dr.‘ children? nothing more or less than a suspension 
H——— is a great connoisseur—I think that’s the bridge, very like the one over the Niagara River 
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And when 


» will of God, 


ymforting to the human mind; 


r, though we so often re- 
l's Prayer there is a clause 
lowed 


be 


10 art in Heaven, ha 
Thy 


Thy 


as if 


name, kingdom come, will 
is in Heaven.” 
us to repeat this prayer I need 


Pp 
all know that Christ, 


for you who 

ngs, taught us to repeat these words, 
as the little mute girl said, “ prayer is the 
wish of the heart,” should it not teach us to reflect 
the 
all 


th 


are doing will of G 
reason ot 
and destruc 
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icy to promote health and mitigate the 
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Think you they will do no 
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skin clean 


take 


Keep the 


| by a simple daily towel- 
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and a thorough wash with soap and 


, have no occasion 
the use of unguents, perfumes, etc. They are 


e or less injurious, 
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HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 








CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 

seauTiruL Sponge Cakr.—One and three-<the dough in small pieces. Cut the centre in nar. 
quarter cups white sugar, two cups flour, four Srow stripes, leaving the ends whole; fry in lard, 
eggs beaten separately, half cup cold water, half 2and if they are not good it will be because you do 
teaspoon soda dissolved in the water, two tea-$not make them as grandma did. A Subscpiper. 


/ 


Qof sugar, one teaspoonful of soda; roll thin, cut 


spoons cream of tartar mixed in the flour, a little ? 
salt. ‘ . a 
alt ome American AppLe Puppinc.—Take your apples 


Excettent Bakep AppLte Dumpiinegs—One ;and bore out the core without cutting them in two, 


teacu] lard, one and a half of water, a little salt Fill ap the holes with washed Fi08. Tie up each 


for crust, eight nice tart apples pared, quartered, > apple very tight and separately in the corners of 
a pudding bag. Boil an hour or an hour anda 


¢ half. 


and cored; cut the crust in circular form and 
place four quarters and close up tight. Bake to a 


nice brown. Sauce—sweetened cream, or butter 


and sugar and nutmeg stirred smoothly togethen Harvest Drink.—Mingle together five gallons 


= oof water and halfa gallon of molasses, one quart 


of vinegar, and two ounces of ginger. 
Miss M. E, Hanranayn, 


To Cook MACKEREL very Nice.y.—Freshen 
the fish and drain and place a piece of butter in 2 


a frying pan, and when melted, not very hot, ¢ 


place the fish in it, and cook a few moments, turn-> Water Cookies.—Three cups of sugar, one cup 
ing it. cof butter, one of water, one egg, one teaspoon of 


soda, one nutmeg. These are best when three 
CueaP But PALATABLE GincEeRBREAD.—One > weeks made. 

cup molasses, half cup sugar, one cup boiling ¢ —-- 

water, a lump of butter half the size of an egg, 5 


Tea Cake.—One cup of cream, one of sagar, 
. . : I g 
one teaspoon soda stirred in the molasses and¢. ve " FI ith 

ful of i gi - fe ° one egg, one teaspoon of soda, avor with nut 
rater, » te , ringe x 3 ‘ d ; 
water hats teaspoontul of good ginger, mix soit, meg. Flour enough to stiffen. Bake half an hour 
and roll out. Sand you have a nice tea cake. 
The above receipts I use frequently, and think , . 


you would call them good. L. E. MeM. ¢ Farmers’ Frurr Cake.—Three cups of dried 


é apples (soak over night), chop fine; one teaspoon- 
Gixcer Snaps.—One cup molasses, half cup¢ fy} of cloves—simmer two hours in three cups of 


sugar, one large teaspoonful ginger. Melt half) molasses—when cool add two cups of butter or 


cup either butter, lard, or dripping, and miX ¢ fried meat drippings; three eggs, (can be made 
with the above ingredients. Dissolve a small 5 without the eggs); one cup of sugar; one cup of 
teaspoonful of saleratus, in half cup of cold ? buttermilk ; two heaping teaspoons of soda, cin- 
se sad OF aad Sour quickly dl eager toSnamon and nutmeg if you like; five cups of 
make it quite hard. Knead it some time, roll out? qour 
half an inch thick; cut in any form you please. ¢ Sensei 
+i as ¢ Yeast raat witt Keer Goop Six Moytas.— 
Jetty Caxe.—One cup sugar, half cup sour? 
.2 One cup flour, one cup strong hop tea (poured on 
cream, one egg, one and a half cups of flour, half) . 
. : d ¢ flour), one cup white sugar, one cup salt, one pint 
teaspoon saleratus, dissolve in a little water half¢ ..,, : : ptt 
. sifted (or rolled fine) potato, four quarts boiling 
teaspoon cream of tartar. Bake in four cakes and . , ‘ 
water; mix and let it cool, then add a pint of 


when cold spread jelly between them. J.C.8. 0 oon non yeast. Let dt stand twenty-four hours, 
¢ skim and bottle. 


LPI VS w& 


Mixce Pies—One pound of lean beef, boiled 
tender and chopped fine, one pound of beef suet, "3 


NS 


Patent Mince Pie.—One and a half crackers 
ponnded fine, three tablespoonfuls vinegar, three 
of sugar, and three of molasses (or six of mo- 
lasses), a bit of butter, then spice like any mince 
pie; a few raisins chopped fine adds greatly to 


half pound of apples, chopped, two pounds of 
currants, one pound of raisins, seeded and chopped, ¢ 
a quarter of a pound of citron. Add sugar, salt, 
nutmeg, mace, cloves, wine and brandy to your ¢ 
taste. 


ube the flavor, or a handful of dried berries is a good 
Granpuotuer’s CAxe.—Six eggs, twelve table- 2 substitute. This makes one pie, and I think is 
spoonfuls of lard, one teaspoonful of salt, one cup easily made and also very good. Many. 
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EVENINGS 


GARVIN. 


WHITTIER, 


MARY 
BY J.0 


The evening gun had sounded from gray Fort Mary 


walls; 


rh the forest, like a wild beast, roared 


plunged the Saco’s falls. 


And westward on the sea-wind, that damp and gi 


grew, 
f 


Over cedars darkening inland the smokes of 


wink blew. 


1 the he arth of Farmer Garvin blazed the cra kling 
walnut log; 
and left 


them lay 


sat dame iman, and between 


the d 


wagging, and beside hi 


Head on paws, and tail W 
on her mat, 


+} 


tting drowsy in the fir it, winked and purred 


mottied cat. 


Twenty 
sadly, under bre 
And his gray head slow 


of death, 


years 


y shaking, as one who speaks 


The Goodwife dropped her needles: 


years, to-day, 


Indians f 


the 
away 


into the silence, for each knew 


they sank 


s thought, 


ther’ 


great and row, and words 


needed not 


common §& 


knocks?” cried Goodman Garvin. The d 


‘Who 
was open thrown 


On two strangers, man and maiden, cloaked and fur 


red, the firelight shone 


1 courteous gesture fifted the bear-skin from 


his head: 


ives } 


Elkanah ? ‘IT am he 


Goodman said 


here 


‘Sit ye down, and dry and warm ye, for the nigh 


chill with rain.” 
And the Goodwife drew the 


amain. 


settle, and stirred the 


The maid unclasped her cloak-hood, the 
glistened fa 
In her large, moist eyes, and over soft folds of dark 


brown hair. 


Dame Garvin looked upon her: “It is Mary’s self I 
see ! 

Dear heart!” she cried, “now tell me, has my child 
come back to me 


“My name indeed is Mary,” said the stranger, sob- 
bing wild; 
“Will you be tome a mother? 


child! 


I am Mary Garvin's 


“She sleeps by wooded Simcoe, but on her dying 
day 

She bade my father take me to her kinsfolk far 
away. 


WITH THE 


were 


POETS. 


“And when the priest besought her to do me no such 


closed my 


I have 


1 my father, and shut out my 


dear ones, and the Father of 


home love, br 


ukes nt 


trine than heresy of hear 


censure: she who 


must 


rs, nor the claims 


strange 


wronged her parents, with her 


Heavenly mother! thou at least 


lemn !’ 


1 answered, as he brushed a tear 


s hearth-stone, said, with rever- 


symbols and its Hebrew para- 


fe and feeling, rose his prayer 


as he rose from off his 


forehead with the sign of 


Farmer Garvin. “Is an Eng- 


’ cried 
lish Christian’s home 


r & mass-house, that you make the sign of 


ing girl knelt beside him, kissed his 
hand, and cried: 
to chide my father; in that faith my mo- 


ther died! 


“On her wooden cross at Simcoe the dews and sun- 


As they fall on Spurwink’s graveyardgand the dear 


ew 


God watches all 


The old man stroked the fair head that rested on his 
knee; 
“Your words, dear child,” he answered, “are 


rebuke to me. 


God’s 


“Creed and rite perchance may differ, yet our faith 
and hope be one; 

Le, me be your father’s father, let him be to me a 
son.” 


(239) 
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PALAPYE % 


When the horn, on Sabbath morning, through the? 


still and frosty air, 
From Spurwink, Pool, and Black Point, called to ser-§ 
mon and to prayer, ) 


ro the goodly house of worship, where, in order due § 
and fit, ; 
As by public vote directed, classed and ranked the > 


) 


people Rit; r 


Mistress first and goodwife after, clerkly squire before > 
the clown, Pa 
From the brave coat, lace-embroidered, to the gray ; 
frock, shading down; ¢ 


From the pulpit read the preacher: “Goodman Gar- 2 


vin and his wife ¢ 
Fain would thank the Lord, whose kindness has fol-5 
lowed them through life, ? 
‘For the great and crowning mercy, that their daugh- 4 
ter, from the wild, $ 


Where she rests (they hope in God's peace), has sent | 
to them her child; 


“And the prayers of all God’s people they ask that ) 


they may prove r 
Not unworthy, through their weakness, of such special 
proof of love,” 


As the preacher prayed, uprising, the aged couple 


ood, 
And the fair Canadian also, in her modest maiden 
hood 


Thought the elders, grave and doubting, “She is‘ 
‘ 


P t born and bred ;” r4 
Thought the young men, **’Tis an ange) in Mary Gar- , 


vin's stead!” 


THE AMERICAN FLAG ‘ 


BY JOSEPH RODMAN DRAKE > 
When Freedom from her mountain-height ¢ 

Unturled her standard to the air, C 
She tore the azure robe of Night, § 

And set the stars of glory there > 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes ¢ 
The milky baldric of the skies, ¢ 
And striped its pure, celestial white, 

With streakings of: the morning light; 2 
Chen from his mansion jn the sun 

She called her eagle-bearer down, ‘ 
And gave into his mighty hand 

The symbol of her chosen land. : 
Majestic monarch of the cloud, : 

Who rear’st aloft thy regal form, 2 
To hear the tempest-trumpings loud, e 
And see the lightning-lances driven, 

When strive the warriors of the storm, S 
And rolls the thunder-drum of heaven— ,) 
Child of the sun! to thee ‘tis given ( 

lo guard the banner of the free, r 
To hover in the sulphur-smoke, S 
To ward away the battle-stroke, > 
And bid its blendings shine afar, Ps 
Like raingows on the cloud of war, « 

The harbingers of victory! : 
Flag of the brave! thy folds shall fly, 4 
The sign of hope and triamph high, $ 
When speaks the signal trumpet-tone, 2 
And the long line comes gleaming on. 4 
Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet, $ 
Has dimmed the glistening bayonet, § 
Each soldier eye shall brightly turn ° 
To where thy sky-born glories burn; ? 


And as his springing steps advance, 
Catch war and vengeance from the glance 
And when the cannon-mouthings loud 
Heave in wild wreaths the battle-shroud, 
And gory sabres rise and fall 
Like shoots of flame nom dnight's pall,— 
Then shall thy meteor-lances glow, 

And cowering foes shall sink beneath 
Each gallant arm that strikes below 

That Love ly me enger of Death. 


Flag of the seas! on ocean-wave 

Thy stars shall glitter o’er the brave; 

When Death, careering on the gale, 

Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail, 

And frighted waves rush wildly back 

Before the broadside’s reeling rack, 

Each dying wanderer of the sea 

Shall look at once to heaven and thee, 

And smile to see thy splendors fly 

In triumph o'er his closing eye. 

Flag of the free heart's hope and home! 
By angel-hand » Valor given 


Thy stars have the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were born in heaven 
Forever float that standard sheet! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before ua, 


With Freedom oil be ath our feet, 


And Freedom inner streaming o’er us! 


PHILIP MY KING. 


Look at me with thy 
Philip my 


e brown eyes, 


Round whom the ulowing purple lies 

Of babyhood’s royal dignities 

Lay on my neck thy tiny hand 

With love's invisible sceptre laden; 

lam thine Esther to command 

Till thou shalt find a queen-handmaiden, 
Philip my king 


O the day when thou goest a wooing, 
Philip my king! , 
When those beautiful lips "gin suing, 


And some gentle heart's bars undoing 

Thou dost enter, love-crowned, and there 

Sittest love-giorified. Rule kindly, 

Tenderly, over thy kingdom fair, 

For we that love, ah! we love so blindly, 
Philip my kin 


Up from thy sweet mouth,—up to thy brow, 

Philip my kin 
The spirit that there 
May rise like a giant and make men bow 


} 


ceping now 


As to one heaven-choven amongst his peers: 

My Saul, than thy brethren taller and fairer 

Let me behold thee in fature years;— 

Yet thy head needeth a circlet rarer, 
Philip my king 


—A wreath not of gold, but palm. One day, 
Philip my king, 

Thou too must tread, as we trod, a way 

Thorny and crue! and cold and gray: 

Rebels within thee and foes without, 

Will snatch at thy crown. But march on, glorious, 

Martyr, yet monarch: till angels shout 

As thou sit’st at the feet of God yvietorious, 
“Philip the king!” 





butterfl 


y were ight of the 
turns 
From the co: form ofa partial growth, t 
Reproaching the Infinite Patience that yearns I f { se s wife no shrew 
With an unknown glory to crown them bot : 


wn. 


iis children few, 
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He passed his hours in pace. 

But while he viewed his wealth increase,— 
While thas along life’s dusty road 

The beaten track content he trode,— 

Old Time whose haste no mortal spares, 
Unealled, unheeded, unawares, 

Brought on his eightieth year. 


And now one night, in musing mood 
As al! alone he sate, 
The unwelcome messenger of Fate 
Onee more before him stood. 


Half-killed with anger and surprise, 
“So soon returned?” old Dobson cries. 
“So Soon, d’ye call it?” Death replies; 
*“ Surely, my friend, you're but in jest! 
Since I was here before 
*Tis six-and-thirty years, at least, 
And you are now fourscore.” 
“So much the worse,” the clown rejoin’d, 
“Po spare the aged would be kind. 
However, see your search is legal; 
And your authority—is’t regal? 
Else you are come on a fool's errand, 
With but a Secretary’s warrant. 
Beside, you promised me three warnings, 
Which I have looked for, nights and mornings 
But for that loss of time and ease 
I can recover damages.” 
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“T know,” cries Death that, at the best 

I seldom am a welcome guest ; 

But don’t be captious, friend, at least; 

I little thought you'd still be able 

To stump about your farm and stable; 
Your years have run to a great length, 

I wish you joy, though, of your strength.” 
“ Hold!” says the farmer, “ not so fast; 

I have been lame these four years past.” 
“And no great wonder,” Death replies; 
“ However, you still keep your eyes; 
And sure, to see one’s loves and friends, 
For legs and arms would make amends.” 
* Perhaps,” says Dobson, “so it might; 
But latterly I've lost my sight!’ 
“This is a shocking story, faith; 

Yet there’s some comfort still,” says Death, 
“Each strives your sadness to amuse, 


I warrant you hear all the news.” 

“There's none,” and if there were, 

I'm growing so deaf I could not hear.” 

* Nay, then,” the spectre stern rejoin'd, 
“These are unjustifiable yearnings; 


cries he, “ 


If you are lame, and deaf, and blind, 
You've had your three sufficient warnings. 
So come along, no more we I! part;” 
He said, and touched him with his dart; 
And now old Dobson, turning pale, 
5 Yields to his fate—so ends my tale. 





CIRCLE. 


EDITED BY A LADY, 


QUEEN\FLORA. 
BY COUSIN GEORGIE. 


"Twas a bright, sunshiny morning in early spring 


The birds ss 
its very brightest, and all mother earth seemed glad 


and happy at the banishment of King Win‘er. 


r their sweetest melodies, the sun shone 





But far down in the kingdom of Queen Flora all was - 











far more brillant. She had arisen from her long slum- 
ber, and called her royal court around he Beautiful S 
maidens and handsome gallants, arrayed in their 
brightest garments, thronged the gay saloons of the 2 
palace. But Queen Flora was the gayest, the loveliest, 
the fairest of all. Taking her seat on her dazzling 
throne, her followers gathered round her. Thus she 5 
spoke— 

“My most royal subjects and beloved friends, I give 
you welcome. I have called you together on this fair 
and beautiful morning to give to you your commis 


sions, as your lawful sovereign should. King Win 
ter’s reign has been long and severe, but we have 


slumbered peacefully through it. We are now prepared 


toenjo¥ the loving reign of our gentle Princess Spring, 
and fullow in obedience her haughty sister Summer 


But ’tis time we were up and doing. We must have 
no lagging. What say you, noble lords and ladies, has 


your queen spoken well 


The head of each subject bent in answer, while each 5 


face was suffused with smiles as they thought of the 
future 


The queen continued speaking. Addressing a group ¢ 


of lovely maidens who stood at her right, she said— 


“My loved and trusted Violets, it is time for you to 2 








You know your daty and will perform it. 


” 


¢ depart. 
he young Lords Crocus will attend you 
Each kissed Queena Flora’s hand, and then left the 
palace to prepare for their journey. 
2 “Lady Hyacinth, Lady Primrose, and my little pet 
Daisy, come next. Persevere, do good, make as many 
, earthly hearts feel your influence, and acknowledge 
through you, your and their Creator, as you can. Fare 
you well, my children,’ 
Thus the happy flower queen continued, assigning 
¢ to each his part, until she stood alone in her palace. 
>) “My children are all gone,” she murmured, “and I 
When last year I stood as Lam 
? standing now, a shadow was on my heart. The rude 
hand of war had crushed my fairest blossoms and 
‘\ devastated large portions of my most beautiful handi- 
work. Now I am again alo: é, and this year send forth 
2my flower children to decorate the graves of those 
who last year destroyed their beanty. Happy are we, 
5 We enter upon all scenes of life. We garland the new- 
) made bride, we cluster around the dead, we crown the 


dam once more alone. 


? victor, we spring up on every grave. Many an aching 
¢ heart has been soothed by our eloquent but unspoken 
¢ language. Children—pure and holy children—love 
dus. We fulfil our mission as we silently bring comfort 
2 and pleasure to all whom it is in our power to bestow 
upon. Our command is, ‘Do good, do good,’ and we 
strive to obey. But my children need me; I must 
hover near them, from the shore of the Atlantic to the 
/ far distant Pacific.” 

Thus murmuring, the beautiful flower queen gath- 
‘ ered. her invisible robe about her and hastened away 
to guard over her loving subjects. 
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FAINT NOT. the bleak, wild morning, t! ird eold boot to he 

BY PHILA thrust on cking | the poor dry bread, 
art! trea ling the pat ; were most unmis ré while Johnny w 
- 7 ; ”» 


e ' } scowl i ih « le 
urd, rough path, that has torn thy wake with a scowl, ¢ ith a smile, 


that blow over the way are ripe 
row and toil, and the cold storm's | A PHANTOM BOU Q UET 


are, sick head; the dread tempest wild BY INE POLLARD. 


se 


ng down from the cold, cold world; al! 7 The summer beauty of the rose has perished; 
1 thee, look upward, poor earth-weary child, The autumn ! f the woods has fled; 
$8 steadily on till thy rest thou hast found And all the bioon richness that we cherished 


: »w sho . te he des 
slands are flower-gemmed and radiant beyond, A few short m with the dead, 


laurel is waiting to crown thy brow, And yet each leaf, « t ttle flower, 

but the victor nay win the wreath, Its gentle m¢ saage t eart may bear, 
ily the heroes wear it now, For though they | and fade within an hour, 
many and many a hard-won fight lheir scattered sweet lingers in the air. 
net and conquered the direst foe These frail mem gathered ’mid the straying 
i wilt value the crown the more Of idle fect, *monc ¥ unt fields and bowers, 
teven thy blood should tlow Where nature evs y I wealth displaying, 


( om’ ri us tint flower; 
s that lie in the coral reefs ifem’rald kk i ited flowe 


st down in the cold, dark sea Have cast as 
and best, and the diver knows The brilliant } 
t his life, yet never does he Yet Nature bis t lesson from her— 
it God hath made. 


i I ty of the summer, 
h they were arrayed; 


arch for the bright gems pause, oh, n Perfeetion lies 
diy and bravely goes steadily on And as we bet e! em in admiration, 
the wild, chill waves, till at last Their solemn ‘ :s into the heart; 
he is seeking is bobiy won. Each one a Joy ‘ f creation, 


Nee o addition f ) hand of art. 

full well that the crimson heart sede no 
e is ope ned after the rain, 

NOT, 


latest the storm-cloud swept the plain. A young lady, « y the victim of “ misplace 


inlight flows in a flood of gold 


though bleeding thy weary feet confidence.” wrot I n Journal inquiring 


vet » conquer the hardest fate. where she cou pr miece OF Music Called 
ut win the goal, and when life is done “Rinderpest G ’ f wing answer was re 
ly and blest through the emerald } turned to her 
“+The Rinderpes is I’ve heard tell, 
» 22 _ Is the con f e ‘A. Sell,’ 
CHILDREN ASLEEP abe a 
4 new story called Silcote of Silcotes, il Tis a melody | und uncommonly old, 
dinan English serial by Henry Kings! And I hear requently sold 
e following about children :— As * The tune th cow died of.” 
y we uderfully similar are all children to one 
when asleep! The same rounded hal!-formed It is told of tl { \I Mitford that she once 
{he same gently closed eyelids, the Ame bought a turban »an evening party, and 
irted mouth, are common alike to high and > putit on in the carria efore her arrival; and th 
} 


i and bad, before passion or education has / delight of the gues vy no bounds when she ap 


iraw those harder and more decided lines , peared in the draw I ) still earrying on her head 


p cannot obliterate, and which only pass - dress the shop t et iich described her as “ Very 


n once the first calm look of death is gone, ', Chaste, only lis. ¢ 


returns to dust. No such lines mar f 
fa sleeping child, or give a clue daily School-teachers with » experiences and 
he soul within. Look from young Seymour queer scholars s times Not long since, a friend 
i to young Dickson the shepherd boy. Look 5 told us of a class in i ons” who returned her 
sendacious and-fierce-tempered Johuany, des- > the following answet y, called upon to define 
ik your heart and ruin you th hi wagon, said it was vheeled vegetable,” mean 

i the neck of his gentie, high-souied | th ing vehicle, of cour \ ther defined parior as “a 
They are all wry nearly alike. room for cont if " ise.” And sailor, for 


vake them; see how the soul, still off its > which the correct SV was “a common seaman,” 
rays the truth in eye, in mouth, nay, even - was defined thus, * ne on, amen!” 
Well was the wise Mrs. Chisholm aeccus- 
| to say that the time to judge of a girl's chara Speaking of m é phraseology reminds us of 
was when she was firstawake. Cannot we conceive > the old town crier of w Bedford, well remembered 
four ideal children, that they would betray / for his queer errors f which are still told as 
ng toa close observer as their consciousne favorite jokes in tha town. On one occasion, 
real world returned to them! Would not the § being employed to ann ce that the “ Marco Bozarris 
leman have a calm look upon his face—a> would make an excursion of pleasure,” the citizens 
areless, because he had never known care? 2 were informed that the “Marco Botherus would make 
not some signs of weariness and dissatisfaction « an exertion of pleasure.” And an auctioneer, adver- 
1emselves on the face of the shepherd boy, tising a sale of astral lamps and Grecian tables, was 
he first found that his pleasant dreams of the 5 astonished to hear his collection announced as “a lot 
cake and of the fine new clothes were unreal, but that 0 of nasty lamps and greasy tables.” K. M. 





THE HOM 


We remember t 


( 
come other oracle, the despairing question asked by 
« Faint Heart,” how he was to overcome an irresistible 
shyness and tendency to blush when he was intro 


duced; how he was, without faltering, to commence a ) 


sprightly conversation and render himself generally 
agreeable. Feeling that upon the 
question hung half the issues of social life, we waited 
in breathless anxiety for the next week's Impression, 
which should contain the concentrated wisdom of the 
editor’s answer. The answer came, and if the inquirer 
was not driven to suicide by its pitiless tone, he was a 
himself credit for. It ran 


bolder man than he gave 


thus: “* Faint Heart’ is recommended, on being pre 
sented to strangers, to summon to his aid a manly 


confidence! 


Tar Tact or Women.—A great deal of the unselfish- ¢ 


ness, and consideration, and tact of women, is the 
result of long days spent in humoring the moods, and 


noting the caprices, and studying the tastes of those 3 
with whom they have been thrown into contact during ¢ 


their girlhood and their youth. Little things at such 


atime make or mar the precarious sunshine of each 


day, and at a very early part of their life women thus ¢ 


begin to learn to be delicate tacticians and diplomatists 
of no mean skill. Hence comes, perhaps, their keen 
power of observing and remembering trifles, not to 
mention their habit of judging of character from 


small outward peculiarities. 


8 
’ 


MA CHARADES, &c. 
I, 
ENIGMA. 

My 9, 2, 3,is a beverage; my 5, 4, 7, 
utensil; my 1, 6, 7, is an animal; my 8,9, 
my 7, 4, 5, is a boy's plaything; my 1, 6, 5, is acovering 
for the head; my 5,4, 7, ¢ 


1, is a 
f 


5, is to knock; 


is a kind of carriage; and my whole is the name of a 


queen of Egypt. 
CHARADES. 
IT. 
Whole, Iam seen vst houses; behead 


you will find me 


in m 


uy again, and I am one 


of the four elements 


yn your head; 


Itt. 
My third is an animal, bad at the best, 
By farmers and housewives considered a pest; 
Curtail and reverse it, my Jirst it will show, 
And this, if curtailed, is my second, I trow 
If my first had the head of a king for its tail, 
it would show what my whole once supported sans fail 
te 
CONUNDRUMS. 


1, Why shoulda Frenchman never eat two eggs? 


Because one is un uf (enough.) 
2. Why are you more like a carpenter than I? 
@atise you're a deal plainer (planer). 


8. If you are going up for the Civil Service examina- 


tion, which ought you to mind most, your p’s or you 
q’s? Your p's, because p will make any ass p-ass. 

4. Why are fowls the most profitable things to keep 
Because for every grain they give a peck. 

5 
she says likely to fall into the hands of the police 
Because she is liable to be Miss-apprehended. 


have seen, not long ago, in the $ 
wrespondents’ column of the Family Journal, or ) 


solution of this 


i, 7,4, is a vegetable ; my 1, 6, 8, § 


me, and 


Be- 


Why is a young lady who does not mean what 


E CIRCLE. 


n 

¢ 7. What stands and goes without legs? A clock. 

8. What thing is that which the more we cut it she 

Aditeh 

yourself and is used by every 
Your name. 

four hands? 


? longer it grows? 
9. What belongs to 
one more than by yourself? 
10. When has 
doubles his fists. 
ll. Which is the strongest day in a week? 
because all the rest are week-days. 
12. What length ought a lady’s crinoline to be? 
little above two feet. 
13. What is that which can often be found where itis 
Snot? Fault 
14. Where did Noah preserve honey-bees during 
the flood? In “ark-hives” of the old world, of 
course 
15. At what hour did the devil make his appearance 
in the garden of Eden? Sometime during the night 
He certainly came after Eve. 


) a man When he 


Sunday, 


A 


16. When rain falls does it ever get up again? Of 
‘ course it does, in dew time. 

17. 
land, but without its first letter, the reward of labor; 
without first and anger; without 
becomes king a foreign language? 


What word is that which signifies a part of Eng- 


second, 


in 


its 


its 
second it 
Shire. 
18. When docircumstances act as carpenters? When 
/ they “alter cases.” 
19. What is the most distinguished of gulls? 
great mo-gul. 
20. What is the difference betweent a battered dime 
Nine cents. 


The 


/ and a new penny? 
) 

5 Answer t 

) goeth before destruction and a haughty spirit before 
) a fall 


» Enigma in Beptember Number.—Pride 


cooking ) 


Acrostical Enigma in 
August number has been received, and as it was toc 
late for publication in September we insert it the pres- 


The following answer to the 


ent mouth 
Twixt Juno, Venus, and Minerva, 
Paris the choice of beauty made, 
Helen his reward, and to preserve her, 
rhe germ of the Trojan war was laid 
1. The wretched Pariah is a wanderer stil! 


2. Lovely is the agate’s varied stone. 

3. With gentle music flows the murmuring ri 
4. Jodine will stimulate the sick and lone 
certainly fares i! 


5. And Satan’s subjec 
Mazeppa’s ride was fearful in the extreme 
He 

Magic was the ancient sages boast 

Anna is England’s favorite toast. 

» 3. The lawless Zingra’s a fanatic band 

¢ 4. Effendi, the title in eastern land 

\ 5. Pam the great statesman in death now has slept 

A dis@onsolate Peri at Eden’s gate wept. 

The Ambassador travels in state with a suite. 

Though monarchs love rule, there’s no rule eem 


plete. 


served Casimir, the tale seems a wild dream 
1. 


s 


6. 


7 
> 
¢ 8. 


¢ 


r) 
The South and North with awful strife was riven, 
And Southern States to desperate measures driven. 
1. The sun both light and life controls. 
Ontario's waters through this vast land rolls. 
? 23. The usurpur’s brief reign is dearly bought. 
2 4. The tongue and pen will both express a thought 


$ 
\< 


Co 
) 4. 


6. What is that which works when it plays, and 2 5. And hallelujah to the throne of grace is brought. 


plays when it works? A feuntain. 
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FASHIONS. 

The ladies of America are certainly open to very 
severe censure for the immodest style of dress which 
they have recently adopted. We mean of course the 
“tilting hoop.” In our cities the display caused by 
these wide swaying crinolines has been such as to 
make any delicate woman blush for very shame. The 
hoop skirt when moderately worn is graceful, becom- 
ing and healthful, but in the style at present affected 
by our ultra fashionables is ugly in effect, inconveni- 
ent, and dangerous to the life of the wearer. We 
sincerely hope before another season opens there 
will be a decided reduction in the size of this essen- 
tial article of female apparel. 

It is yet very early to decide what the fall fashions 
may be in the way of head gear, The little bonnets, 
shaped like a plate, held on the head by two strings, 
and often lace or blond lappets, are almost universal 
These are easily trimmed with a garland of flowers, 
or merely a few bows of narrow ribbon. Or the 
strings covered with lace, may be crossed over the 
top, and the edge of the straw studded round with 
minute flowers. We have also seen a white pique 
straw simply crossed with white ribbon, which formed 
the strings, and over this inch and a-half wide black 
velvet, formed into a bow at the top, and the ends 
jeft under the chin as over strings. No blond is used 
in the cap, and the flower placed over the forehead 


should be repeated under the chin. For the bonnet ¢ 


already described moderately large damask roses 
would be suitable. We have seen a good many hand- 
kerchief shaped bonnets in carriages, but scarcely 
any of the Empire mode, 

Aft rnoon bodies, cut square in the neck, are some. 
times trimmed round with deep lace, fringe, r any, 
thing that will hang like a berthe. This is a pretty 
style, and with a tucker, a ribbon or necklace, may be 
worn without a chemisette. Low bodies may be worn 
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gover muslin or lace ehemisettes, but they would be 
ecut square, and long muslin bishop sleeves must be 
‘added. Insertion run with ribbon to match the trim- 
{mings looks very well. A very pretty body may be 
formed over a Garibaldi of muslin in this manner 
> With ribbon three and a half inches broad make a 
pair of epaulettes, cut open on the shoulder, and 
sloped towards the waist by turning in the ribbon; 
unite them to a waistband without ends, by a strap of 
ribbon, three parts of the whole width. Just below 
> the bosom, add a straight piece, also narrow, from 
, that to the waist, between the braces. Every part of 
the ribbon must be edged with cluny lace. Fasten 
> the waist with hooks and eyes, on the left side, and 
‘place a large flower where the band unites—a rose, or 
, pansy. 
The very detolleté style of evening dress in vogue at 
>the present day has deservedly been the subject of 
'severe animadversion. A very pretty way of presery- 
> ing the appearance of a fashionable toilette, and not 


) infringing on a modest arrangement, may be contrived 
>in the following manner:>—The body of the dress is 
? cut, as usual, extremely low all round, This is filled up 
> with lace or tulle puffings to the desired height round 
» the top. All that will be required is to line this light 
» lace or blond with taffetas ot the same color as the 
? trimming of the dress, and run the lace which forms 
¢ the edge with velvet the color of the dress. 

, Vandykes are still a very popular style of trimming 
>) for dresses, &c., only they are now arranged the con 

> trary way from what has been the case up to the 
? present time. Instead of cutting out the material 
¢ itself of dresses, peplums, and paletots in the form of 
> vandykes, the material is cut straight at the edge, 
/ and the vankykes are composed of narrow bands of 
‘silk, which are sewn on the dress by a sewing-ma- 
é chine with black or white purse silk, the chain or 
> lock-stitch surrounding the vandyke. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Meorrsn TRAVBLLERS AND Traian Bricanps. By W. J.C. 
Moens. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


rhe author of this most interesting and valuable 2 


work was taken prisoner by a band of Italian brigands 2 Soldiers were despat 
? but failed to discover them. The release was finally 


in the spring of 1865 while returning from an excur-¢ 
sion made from Salerno to Pestum, being carried off 
in broad daylight upon one of the public — of the 
country, and that, too, a highway guarded by Soldiers 
and declared by the inhabitants to be perfectly safe. 
The brigands captured our author, Mr. Moens, and 
also his friend and travelling companion, Rev. Mr. 


Aynsley, and sent their wives on by the carriage to 


Salerno. Having taken them to the woods they stipu- 
lated that for the sum of 50,000 ducats, or £8,500 they 


should be released, and gave permission for one of 


them to return to their friends and obtain the money. ( 


Having drawn lots to decide which one should go, 


used every exertion with his countrymen and with 
the Italian government to obtain a release of the cap- 
tive. Every effort was made both public and private. 
hed in pursuit of the brigands 


effected by the payment of the ransom which was 
afterwards somewhat reduced from the original stipu- 
lation. 

We have read much of brigandage in romance and 


in history, but never has there been a work published 


which brings it before the public in all its fearful 
reality as does this personal narrative of Mr, Moens. 
We learn that most of these men are murderers who 
have escaped to the mountains. Of one of them Mr. 
Moens relates the following: 

“While sitting together, Pavone told me that as 
soon as my money was paid he meant to present him- 








acoordingly returned to the friends of Mr. Moens and * me not to recognize him should I see him in prison. 


(246) 


the fortunate person proved to be Mr. Aynsley. who 2 self—that is, to give himself up to justice—and asked 
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He did not seem to know that the government knew 
all of them better than I did. He told me that his 
xife and children had been in prison all the time he 
had been a brigand, this being the custom, and a very 
good one too, of the Italian authorities, and that they 
would be released directly he gave himself up. 


“He also told me his history. He had been an 
agricultural laborer, and having committed murder 
(or homicide as he called it) during the reign of 
Francis IL, he had been putin prison for three years 
Soon after being released he repeated the same crime 
and took to the woods. He showed me the weapon 
which he had used on both occasions—a stiletto, the 
blade of which was about six inches long; he had a 
superstitious reverence for it, and was quite uneasy 
whenever it was out of his hands. I used all my per 
suasive powers to induce him to aid my escape, in 
which case | promised to give him 2000 ducats, and to 
get a free pardon for him; but he was afraid of 
Mango's vengeance against members of his family, 
all of whom would be murdered on the first oppor- 
tunity. I tried to work on his feelings as a husband 
and father, bat was as unsuccessful with him as | 


, 


afterward was with many others.” 


The manner in which they procure supplies is thus 
described == 

“Some of the band had been left in the plain to look 
after food, and in the middle of the day two peasants 
came up with bread and a quantity of cherries. During 
the day we heard the tinkling of the sheep-bells, but 
could not at first see the flock. At last I pointed it 
out to them, on the other side of the valley, near the 
place we had come from, and it was determined to 
send over to get two sheep in the evening. Justi and 
four others started off, and returned toward the morn- 
ing with the carcasses of the sheep hanging on their 
backs; they reported that they had had great diffi- 
culty in getting them, there having been no less than 
twelve persons at the place where the sheep were 
collected for the night, and these had stoutly refused 
to let the brigands have any; bat Justiand the others 
pointed their guns at them, and threatened to shoot 
them all unless two were killed immediately, and of 
eourse they got their way They were cooked at 
once, and I enjoyed the change of diet very much, 
for | had not tasted meat for more than a fortnight.” 

At another time he writes :— 

“I had not been here long before the tinkling of 
bells told us that a flock of sheep were approaching, 
and a detachment was sent off in order to secure 
some mutton. They returned in about half an hour, 
bris ging the shepherds with them, who were very 
inwilling to part with their sheep. because there was 
& report that several shepherds had been put into 
prison for having let the brigands take their sheep 
But what can these men do! If they will not sell 
their sheep, they are soon taken from them; and 
should the shepherds give any information, their un- 
protected position makes them to be easy victims to 
the vengeance of the brigands.” 


The peasants are not, however, as a general thing, 
at all scrupulous about their dealings with the brigands, 
Indeed, we are told by the author— 


“ At least four-fifths of all the money that is extorted 
from their captives goes to the peasants, and the other 
fifth is spent in the shops in the towns. No wonder 
ail the peasants encourage brigandage and cry up the 
cause of Francis I1., imagining that the brigands fight 
for him, because they are pursued and hunted down 
by the soldiers of Victor Emmanuel. N@hing will 
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stop the system but levying the ransoms on the dis- 
tricts where the captures take place.” 


For more than three months Mr. Moens was held 
in captivity, while his captors were waiting to receive 
the ransom money. During the latter part of the 
time they became very impatient, and the captain of 
the band—Manzo—wrote to the prefect at Salerno 
that if the money was not forthcoming the ears 
of the prisoner should be cut off and sent to his 
friends 

Under date of June 30th, he writes: 

“About the middle of the day J was thrown into 
the greatest state of excitement by seeing Manzo and 
Lorenzo quietly walking towards us. The captain 
said nothing to me, but handed me an Italian-English 
Dictiongry I had written for, and in it were two letters 
from my wife, and one in English from Mr. Richard 
Holme 

“I was delighted at the sight of the letters, but my 
heart sank when I asked Manzo how much money, 
and the answer was returned of niente. The horrid 
talk about my ears came to my mind again, but I was 
relieved when I was told that no money was sent be- 
cause my friends thought I was dead, and would send 
no more unless they received a letter in English from 
me to prove I was alive. I directly saw that this was 
a clever device to induce the brigands to let me write 
in English, and enable me to give hints regarding the 
course they should pursue at Naples.* 

“As soon as 1 received the letters (and how those 
from my wife made me grieve!), Manzo came to me 
and told me to write to the consul and my wife, and 
that 1 might write two lines of English in each. I told 
him that it was impossible to say anything in two lines 
and got with difficulty permission to write five lines, 
but not a word more. Into these few lines I contrived 
to squeeze as much information for my friends as 
possible, telling them of my real state, and of my 
great desire to be liberated; also how they were to 
distinguish in future between what was really written 
by me and what was dictated; and I mentioned that 
the band would never reduce their demand as long as 
they believed that the government would pay.” 

At length the promised succor came and the cap- 
tive was delivered up to his rejoicing friends his 
work, as giving account of the manners, habits, cruel- 
ties, and depredations of the brigands is most instruc 
tive It robs them of their romance entirely We 
see them, not in the picturesque foreground of a 
pretty Italian painting—neither as heroes of startling 
adventure in a tale of wild imagination—but as cruel 
thieves and murderers—filthy in their habits, gamblers 
among themselves—vindictive, and almost fiendish in 


their resentments 


Feux Hout, raz Rapicar. A Novel. By George Eliot 


New York: Harper & Brothers. 


To the universal plaudits with which this book has 
been received upon both sides of the Atlantic, we 
would add our word of commendation. There is a rare 
original flavor about it which marks it at once as the 
product of extraordinary genius. It is peculiar, and 
stands alone in a position which it has achieved for 
itself among the standard novels of the day. The 
title is descriptive and explains the story. The 
hero is a radical—not from policy—he scorns the 
whole scheme of political intrigue. He is aradical by 
nature and glories in it. He is a man of one idea and 

*] afterward heard that this letter was concocted by 
Messrs. Holme and © at Salerno with the view I 
supposed. 
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makes his radicalism his hobby. That he may work “Tae House sy tax Caurcuyarp. By J. Sheridan Le 
among the lower classes for their elevation—he re- 2 Fanu. New York: Carleton & Co. 

Gases hignoaif t giaemted above the station in. 4s 9 delineator of horrors, we doubt if Mr. Le Fanu 
which he is born. With talents and an education © Sis excelled by any of the writers of the present day, 
which might ft him for great worldly and pecuniary ¢ « The man who could depict an “Uncle Silas,” or the 
advancement, he refuses to allow himself any oppor- 


/ «murderer of Wylder, surely needed to add no new 
tunity for such gain, and becomes an apprentice to a ¢ : . 
‘ laurels to his reputation in this line. But we must 
watchmaker, and occupies his leisure hours educating < . _ 
¢ confess that Paul Dangerfield of the present work is 
children of the lower class. 
7” : ~ wii c the most consummate creation of them all. 
The heroine, Esther, presents a striking contrast to _ : 
: ¢ ‘To those who delight in thrilling tales of horrid 
this rough hero, who speaks always in a voice fortis- A 
i deli hi , Sinnaeaiie WF iik elthe 0 mystery and details of cold-blooded murder, we com- 
suno, and delivers his speeches brusquely, 100 W 1 . . . ‘ 
ghd P query : mend this book, feeling assured that in it they will 
positive rudeness. . 
¢ find complete satisfaction. 


Though the supposed daughter of a poor dissenting , 
minister, she is, in fact, a lady of gentle birth, and all 2“Insms.” A Chronicle of Secession. By George F 
unconsciously betrays the same. She suits her own ? Harrington. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
expressed idea of “a fine lady,” as given to FetixuponS Hundreds of people in our country have followed 
the occasion of their first meeting. “She does not >the development of this story with intense interest as 
wear clothes that flare in people’s eyes, nor use im- > it hag appeared in the columns of “ Harper's Weekly” 
portunate scents, or make a noise as she moves; she. during the past year. It is a record of the trials of 
is something refined, and graceful, and charming, and the Union people at the South during the recent war, 
never obtrusive.” To which Felix adds his charac->anq jg said to be a faithful and just account of such 
teristic opinion thus—“ A fine lady 88 squirrel-headed / experiences. Scenes in Southern life are very graphi- 
thing, with small airs and smal! notions, about as ap- 7 cally depicted, and the story appeals strongly to the 
plicable to the business of life as a pair of tweezers to < ; 
the clearing of a forest.” S 

We should like to follow the “ whole course of love” ‘ Homes Witrnovt Hanns. Being a Description of the 
to its happy termination between these two. It is no) Habitations of Animals, classed according to their 
everyday love-making. In all its phases it is original,@ principals of construction. By Rev. J. G. Wood, 
spicy, and peculiar. We cannot, however, confess to M.A., F. L. 8. ete. New York: Harper & Brothers 
unmixed admiration of the character of this hero, ‘ All who have had a foretaste of this rare volume in 
Felix Holt. All his conscientiousness and truthful- ¢the chapters which have recently appeared in Har- 
ness barely saves him from being a most insufferable per’s Magazine on the habits and instincts of animals, 
boor, and we fear very much that in a company of Sas displayed in the construction of their habitation, 
intelligent, refined people his intolerable manners > will be glad to learn of its publication. Beginning 
would have gained for him the reputation of an arro- 2 with the simplest form, a burrow in the ground, the 
gant, conceited, self-opinionated, impertinent fellow, ¢ author proceeds to treat of the description of creAtures 
rather than have revealed him the ardent, truth-loving, ‘ that suspend their homes in the air; then of those 
noble-souled young hero. that are real builders, constracting their domiciles of 

The other characters of the book are most ably ? mud, stones, sticks, and similar materials; of those 
portrayed. Though dealing largely in English politics, ¢ that live socially in communities; of those that are 
the writer never becomes tiresome to her American parasitic upon animals or plants; of the builders on 
readers, while the contrast between true noble radical- S branches; and lastly of such as cannot be included in 
ism, as developed in the aims and daily life of Felix > either of these classes. 
Holt—and political radicalism seeking advancement,? In this volume of over six hundred octavo pages, 
as did Harold Transome, by making the liberal sound-5 with more than a hundred exceedingly attractive 
ing term a mere party cry—is most ably drawn; in-> illustrations, is condensed an amount of curious and 
deed, one of the strongest points of the work. We valuable information touching the habits of animals, 
recommend the book to all our readers who would ? much of it new, not to be found in any other work on 
seek something entirely new and fresh in the “novel” ‘ natural history. Old and young will be alike fascinated 
literature of our day. ¢ with its pages, which allure the reader like a romance 


sympathies of the people of the North. 





EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 


THANKFULNESS. \ance and remedy are our first duty; if the wrong and 
In the houses of all human souls there are closets 5 responsibility lie at another's door, and we must pay 
with skeletons—skeletons with names as various as >in loss and suffering the penalty of the violated law, 
the griefs and disappointments, as the passions and ¢ it is our misfortune. do doubt of that, but let us do 
sins, as the loves and losses of human life. There is ( and bear the inevitable heroically. 
no wisdom, no comfort, in ignoring these skeletons.$ But after all, the best way of forgetting our griefs, 
They are inevitable, abiding, entering in one shape or > of setting them in the back ground of our lives, is 
another into our lives, and we must carry them ac- > think of our blessings, to count over day by day, hour 
cording to our strength, bravely, calmly, if possible ¢ by hour, the multitude of our mercies. 
silently. § Have you ever tried this, my reader? Do you know 
Above all things, it is not wisdom to dwell upon our ) the peace and joy, the sweetness and comfort, that 
troubles, even in our own thoughts. Lamentation ? come of this duty of thankfulness? There is nothing 
dees not pay. If we brought the wrong upon our-( that will give you so much quiet and rest of soul, 
selves by mistake of head or fault of heart, repent- ¢ nothing that will cool the hot fever of impatience, and 

















Prepay: 


DEPARTMENT. 


MWY 


EDITORS’ 
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“This is a time when every well-wisher of humanity 
should admonish the young to beware of the evils of 
strong drink. I am alarmed to see the prevalence 
that there is of intemperance. You have known cases 
in which a fire broke out in a building, and engines 
came dtheir streams upon it, until at last 
the re subdued, and great clouds of smoke 


remove the slow gnawing of discontent like this spirit 
of thankfulness. 

Cultivate it on every side. Look up, and you will 
find above your days great overhanging blessings, like 
the shadow of mighty rocks in a weary land, vast 
mountains that stand in strong, perpetual guardian- 


ship around the walleys of your lives—look around 
you and see that innumerable company of blessings 
which flow like strong rivers between the green banks 
of your days and your nights—look down and see the 
small blessings that scatter themselves upon your 
hours like dew and perfume, and then see if your 
grati- 


tude to God—an old song, after all, whose key note of 


soul does not take up a new song of praise and 


thanksgiving rolled over the strong old Hebrew harp 


“Praise ye the Lord, for He is good, for His tender 


mercies are over all his works 
Try another wey than this. 
other the sorrows and the mercies of your lives, and see 
whether the last do not outnumber, and double, and 
quadruple the first 
A young blind girl, an inmate of an asylum, a girl 


who had no available friends, and supported herself 


by doing washing, once tried the plan I have suggested, 
and I of few things more affecting than the 
simple pathos of her language 
-she found her bl ngs “ 
I hope, dear reader, your fate is fairer 


know 
as she described the 
so many, 80 wonder- 
than 
infinite ocean 


xd’s heart were not just that 


i tenderness which it is, how could 
r lifelong ingratitude and insensi! 

ank Him for His days and nights, n 
gs with which He weighs them down 
we see only the sorrows that pain, 
that through 


ind distressed d the wrong we do, 


bend; and so we go 


t we fail to do, work their own misery 


Have you ever considered this ?—ever tho 


God's love, tenderer than a mother’s, must be g 


because we take His gifts as our right, and enter 
His days and possess their land as though we held i 
tile, instead of “ being thankful?” 

“Let your request be made known unto God, 
thanksgiving.” v.F.T 


THE CURSE OF INTEMPERANCE. 


There is a wide-spread and increasing conoer: 


among the people in regard to intemperance rhere 
was atime when public sentiment was so stron 

rayed against traffic in liqu 
that the 


were abated everywhere, and good citizens were en 


rs and drinking cust 


lireful evils which are their sure attendants 


couraged to look for atime not far distant when th 
uld be safe from the 
them on every hand. But, 
been realized. The flood, stayed for a little while. now 
sweeps over the land with even a more desolating 
fury. It behooves all Christian men and women; all 
good citizens: all who look to the general welfare, to 
arouse themselves, and once more gird up their loins 
for stern battle with this mortal enemy. Intem- 
perance is destroying its thousands of our young men 
every year; young men who, but for the curse of 
strong drink, would rise to places of honor 
fulness. Hearts are broken, homes made 


young w allurements that beset 


alas! this hope has not 


and use. 


desolate, 


erimes committed, and our prisons and almshouses > 


filled to overflowing. Year after year goes on and no 
hand is reached out to save. Mr. Beecher has spoken 
briefly and with much force on this theme, and we 
cemmend what he has said to the earnest eonsidera- 
ion af our readers : 


Set over against each, 


Searching for them with tears. 


rolled up, and one by one the engines were taken 
away, and policemen set to watch the place: and by- 
and by the flames broke out again here and there, so 
that it was necessary to again invoke the engines, al- 
S though the fire had seemed to be extinguished 
‘Now the human heart is so inflammab)p, the pas- 
sions are so temptable, that it is necessary to keep 
playing upon them all the time—and for that matter, 
in this particular sin, with cold water! For there is a 
recurring liability, in every generation, to lapse isto 
And there is this about the 
temptations are most insidious; the appearances are 
the risks are terrible; and the ex- 
exactly contrary to the probable re- 
Men do 
their 


intemperance it: that 
most specious; 
pe tations are } 
Men do not expect to be drunkards 
not become drunkards suddenly. The work of 
degradation is gradual. At first they take 
they take a glass for social res - 
ing that the time will come when their appetite for 
strong drink will and, with more and 
more frequent indulgence, the habit increases, an 
last carries them beyond their own control 
and sip, always declaring that they ¢ ° 
enough if they wanted to; but they 1 te 
p by step until their life is b 
powers are wasted. They have | 
nd, even if men at a late per 
fe is gone 
st fatal thing in the world—this 
nation, ifatuation—that fall upon me 
respect ind the trumpet, cal 
gupthe hideous crew, and 
i and go throug 
man, and find me. if you can, o 
i drunkard. Find me one that 
ek of drunkenness ou that 
» putting y 
feet made, you arer 
and you aré 
on as they went 


», be vigilant ( 
| 1 


glass sons, n lrea 


be irresistible; 


drunkards, br 


them on some vast plain 
man by 
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t et 
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very pri 
same things that i 
straight d 
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rong drink alor 
far as th ned. Who else 
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FOR CHILDREN. 


1 g cherished purposes has been a 


A NEW MAGAZINE 
Une ot! r t 

az years we have had it in view 
but otl r o drawn upon time and 
strength that tl 1 *t be undertake Now, all 
held in 


things conspire t or the end so long view 


Every preliminary arrangement has been mpleted,. 


and we shal! 1e t ir umber early in November 


entitled “THE 
FOR THE 


mont! 


A MAGAZINE 


It will be published 
CHILDREN’S HOUR: 
LITTLE ONES.” 
The next numt Magazine will 
and We will 
new magazine will not be the ri- 
any other juvenile periodical; but have its own 
distinctive features, and address itself to the work of 
helping the little ones to take their first steps in life 
safely and pleasantly in its own peculiar way. It will 
be the mother’s assistant as well as the child’s friend 
and counsellor. Some of the best writers for children 
in the country will be contributors to its pages 
In typography and illustration “THE CHILDREN’S 
HOUR?” will be as near perfection as we can make it. 


con- 


f the Home 


he Prospectus terms only say 


time that the 


The saddest thing that can befal a soul 
Is when it loses faith in God and Woman. 

a Lost I those gems, 
Though the World’s throne stood empty in my path, 
I would go wandering back into my childhood 
Saarru. 
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A LOVER OF NATURE. 

We find the ollowing in one of our exchanges: 
The writer’s name is given as Mrs. Eloise Hunt of 
Heiner’s Ruu, Clinton county, Pa. There are not 
many whose love of nature is so deep and pure. No 
love of the world can give such deep enjoyment; and 
yet, for most of us, our social obligations are of a kind 


PAPDIDIIPAL 
(heart; others as fair and perfect as Nature’s own idea 
was, when she first imagined this lovely flower. 4 
perfect pond-lily is the most satisfactory of flowers.” 

Such is the tribute which the gifted Hawthorne has 
paid to this most rare of flowers. 


YOUNG AMERICA. 


that will not admit of retirement from the busy scenes 


of social life; and even if we could go away into the 
quiet solitudes of nature, there are few of us who 
would not.soon grow weary, and long for contact with 


human beings even though it brought jar and con- , 


flict :— 

“My home has been for six years in a little rocky 
basin shut in on every side by the Alleghanies, with- 
out a neighbor, a church, or a school, seeing no hu- 
man face for weeks—ay, even months sometimes— 
except those of my husband and child. Living thus 
I have come to love in a strange absorbing way all 
that nature has thrown around me. Earth with its 
varied growth of trees and shrubs, plants and mosses, 
rocks and water, the clouds, blue sky and stars, 
everything is beautiful to me; even the dead leaves, 
the old decayed trees and bare rocks are beloved. 
Think, then, how inexpressibly dear the living trees 
and flowers and moving water. 

“TI have tame trout, six yards from the door, that 
leap above the water to catch bits of meat from my 
fingers 
the house, and sometimes the male bird is seen 
drumming on the old log only a few rods up the 
mountain side. 
doors, and in summer, the hamming-bieds go through 
the open house on their visits to the flowers. Stran- 
gers from the world have said :— 

“* How can you exist In this dreary place?’ 

“Their eyes cannot see as mine; nor can they hear ( 
any of the pleasant voices I hear, and so I simply tell 
them what they comprehend— It is my necessity.’ 
My place, which is so lonely to others, is so pleasant § 
to me that I have named it Paradise, and here I will 
teach my son a love of truth, purity and beauty.” 


WATER LILIES. 
(See Stéel Engraving.) 


Perhaps not a little of their charm lies in the fact that 
they are often so unattainable. Purely white, like 
shining silver stars, they rest upon the surface of the 
e@lear water, and the little hands that stretch out § 


The pheasants make their nests in sight of ¢ 


I have planted wild flowers round my , 


§ poetical selections, etc 


(See Wood Cut.) 
Festus says— 
“Man is a military animal, 
Glories in gunpowder, and loves parade, 
Prefers them to al! things.” 
¢ And traly it would seem as though the poet had spoke: 
with great discernment. Boy nature in its earliest 
development evinces a passion for military display 
martial music, and all the glittering insignia of war 
Especially is the miniature man delighted with 4 
drum. His first ambition seems to be to possess one, 
and when his object is attained, how indefatigable are 
his exertions to master it many a mother can testify, 
whose ears have been almost deafened with the sound 
of continued thrumming upon the noisy instrument 
Finally some familiar tune, it may be “Yankee Doo- 
dle,” is conquered by the youthful musician, and then, 
(in miniature parades with colors flying, the stirring 
(drum leads off a score of paper caps and bristling 
S guns, borne by young aspirants for military honors, 
who march and countermarch, form and reform, with 
all the energy and earnestness, if not the precision, ; 
more veteran troops. 

Bless their young hearts! May strife such as we 
have known never come upon them with allits horrid 
(reality. May they never know any use for other in 
(struments of warfare than wooden guns and swords 
‘of tin, and drums beat only in peace and rejoicing, 

>and never sound again in our fair land the dreadful 
¢ call to strife and bloodshed 

Tue Home Macazine has never been more acceptable 

) to its friends than during the past year, if we may 
) judge from the testimonials that are constantly show- 
¢ered upon us. The new features of the magazine—the 
, have met with especial com- 


Smendation from old and new subscribers. Of the 


¢ " mn sae gS - 
What a delight to the children are the water lilies. ¢ 8¢Tial from Miss Townsend's pen, which has now run 


through seventeen numbers of the “ Home,” we can- 
not speak too highly—while the shorter stories aré 
received with universal te merengety 


eagerly from the shore can barely grasp the coveted ) PUBLIS HERS’ DE PARTMENT. 


treasures, 


than the rest, must bare his limbs aad wade into the 


stream if they would secure the lovely blossoms for 5 
Children are not alone in their love for > 
One of the 2 
most charming of American writers tells us in his‘ 


their own. 
these wondrously beautiful water gems. 


private note book of his affection for water lilies—and 
thus describes his efforts to secure them. 

“Then I pass down through our orchard to the 
river-side, and ramble along its margin in search of 
flowers. Usually I discern a fragrant white lily here - 
and there along the shore. growing, with sweet prudish- 
ness, beyond the grasp of mortal arm. But it does not ¢ 

escape me so. I know what is its fitting destiny bet-¢ 
ter than the silly flower knows for itself; so I wade in, ‘ ’ 
heedless of wet trousers, and seize the shy lily by its; 
slender stem, Thus I make prize of five or six, which ¢ 
are as many as usually blossom within my reach in a 6 
single morning;—some of them partially worm-eaten 5 
er blighted, like virgins with an eating sorrow at the > 


Tis useless to attempt to reach them ? 
from the bank. Some little sturdy fellow, more daring ¢ 


PY each 


ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE. 
YEARLY, TERMS IN ADVANCE. 


1 copy... 
8 copies,... 
5 copies, and one to gette r- up of club, 
9 copies, id 
a—~ A beautiful PREMIUM PLATE, entitled * THE 
COURTSHIP OF SHAKSPEARE,” will be mailed 
rson who sends usa club of subscribers. It 
)will also be mailed to each single subscriber from 
whom we receive $2.50. This plate is a companion t 
the “INFANCY OF SHAKSPEARE,” our premium 
for 1865, and in al! respects as beautiful. 4g@> The 
“INFANCY OF SHAKSPEARE?” is also continued as 
a haa for any who may desire it. 
B@~ For $4.50 we send one copy each of Home Maaa- 
) zine and Goprr's Lapy’s Boox for a year. If the Pre- 
mium Plate is desired with this club, 50 cents extm 
must be sent. 
4—~ Additions to clubs ean always be made at the 


club rate. 
Address, TT. S. ARTHUR & CO., 
323 Walnut Street, Philadelphua. 
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s 
makes his radicalism his hobby. That he may work Tar House ny tax Cuvrcnyarp, By J. Sheridan 
y y 
among the lower classes for their elevation—he re-¢ Fanu. New York: Carleton & Co, 
a —! pres eters the en nt ee $ As a delineator of horrors, we doubt if Mr. Le Fanu 
nore ° wr a “+ “ _* . ata : a education Si, excelled by any of the writers of the present day. 
aes a mle _ OF - ape ay —~ pecuniary >The man who could depict an “Uncle Silas,” or the 
vancement, he refuses to allow himself any oppor ¢ murderer of Wylder, surely needed to add no new 
tunity for such gain, and becomes an apprentice to a (} : bs enh gi it 
. - . aurels to his reputation in this line. But we must 
watchmaker, and oceupies his leisure hours educating ¢ . . 
cconfess that Paul Dangerfield of the present work is 
children of the lower ¢elass. : : 
7" ; Ree ¢ the most consummate creation of them all. 
The heroine, Esther, presents a striking contrast to : ‘ ahs 
; ‘ : : To those who delight in thrilling tales of horrid 
this rough hero, who speaks always in a voice fortis- 2 : , 
simo, and delivers his speeches brusquely, if not with ¢ an ney he erg eels tame sete sig gta 9 
Sle sadenass pe equely> *S mend this book, feeling assured that in it they wil) 
pes P 4 , ._ ¢ find complete satisfaction. 
Though the supposed daughter of a poor dissenting 7 
minister, she is, in fact, a lady of gentle birth, and all ¢“Insme.” A Chronicle of Secession. By George P. 
unconsciously betrays the same. She suits herown¢ Harrington. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
expressed idea of “a fine lady,” as given to Felix upon © Hundreds of people in our country have followed 
the occasion of their first meeting. “She does not >the development of this story with intense interest as 
wear clothes that flare in people’s eyes, nor use im- 7 it has appeared in the columns of “Harper’s Weekly” 
perenne igen at guary . —* rye moves; she ¢during the past year. It is a record of the trials of 
is some pins Fe ne 7 and graceful, and charming, and Sthe Union people at the South during the recent war, 
DOTS CRTHANTO. #9 witch Felix adds his charac- >and is said to be a faithful and just aecount of such 
Aly Angas esl a a is a squirrel-headed / experiences. Scenes in Southern life are very graphi- 
nee tg Bi ell yaaa — eu + . cally depicted, and the story appeals strongly to the 
P . pair of tweezers (0 © sympathies of the people of the North. 
the clearing of a forest.” ¢ 
, . ¢ » . eas 
We should like to follow the “ whole course of love” », Homes Witnout Hanns. Being a Description of the 
to its happy termination between these two. Itisno2 Habitations of Animals, classed according to their 
everyday love-making. In all its phases it is original,¢ principals of construction. By Rev. J. G. Wood, 
spicy, aud peculiar. We cannot, however, confess to M.A. F.L.8. ete. New York: Harper € Brothers. 
unmixed admiration of the character of this hero, > All who have had a foretaste of this rare volume in 
Felix Holt. All his conscientiousness and truthful-¢ the chapters which have recently appeared in Har- 
ness barely saves him from being a most insufferable < per’s Magazine on the habits and instincts of animals, 
boor, and we fear very much that in a company of Sas displayed in the construction of their habitation, 
intelligent, refined people his intolerable manners > will be glad to learn of its publication. Beginning 
would have gained for him the reputation of an arro-¢ with the simplest form, a burrow in the ground, the 
gant, conceited, self-opinionated, impertinent fellow, c author proceeds to treat of the description of creatures 
rather than have revealed him the ardent, truth-loving, © that suspend their homes in the air; then of those 
noble-souled young hero. S that are real builders, constructing their domiciles of 
The other characters of the book are most ably ¢ mud, stones, sticks, and similar materials; of those 
portrayed. Though dealing largely in English politics, < that live socially in communities; of those that are 
the writer never becomes tiresome to her American ¢ parasitic upon animals or plants; of the builders on 
readers, while the contrast between true noble radical- S branches; and lastly of such as cannot be included in 
ism, as developed in the aims and daily life of Felix - either of these classes. 
Holt—and political radicalism seeking advancement,’ In this volume of over six hundred octavo pages, 
as did Harold Transome, by making the liberal sound-5 with more than a hundred exceedingly attractive 
ing term a mere party cry—is most ably drawn; in- > illustrations, is condensed an amount of curious and 
deed, one of the strongest points of the work. We» valuable information touching the habits of animals, 
recommend the book to all our readers who would ? much of it new, not to be found in any other work on 
seek something entirely new and fresh in the “novel” ‘ naturalhistory. Uld and young will be alike fascinated 
literature of our day. 5 with its pages, which allure the reader like a romance. 





EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 


OLLI III III 


THANKFULNESS. cance and remedy are our first dnty; if the wrong and 
In the honses of all human souls there are closets ‘responsibility lie at another’s door, and we must pay 
with skeletois—skeletons with names as various as >in loss and suffering the penalty of the violated law, 
the griefs and disappointments, as the passions and / it is our misfortune, do doubt of that, but let us do 
sins, as the loves and losses of human life. There is ( and bear the inevitable heroically. 
no wisdom, no’ comfort, in ignoring these skeletons. § But after all, the best way of forgetting our griefs, 
They are inevitable, abiding, entering in one shape or ) of setting them in the back ground of our lives, is to 
another into our lives, and we must carry them ac- ? think of our blessings, to count over day by day, hour 
cording to our strength, bravely, calmly, if possible ¢ by hour, the multitude of our mercies. 
silently. Have you ever tried this, my reader? Do you know 
Above all things, it is not wisdom to dwell upon our the peace and joy, the sweetness and comfort, that 
troubles, even in‘ eur own thoughts. Lamentation 2 come of this duty of thankfulness? There is nothing 
does not pay.” If we brought the wrong upon our-¢ that will give you so much quiet and rest of soul, 
selves by mistake of head or fault of heart, repent- é nothing that will cool the hot fever of impatience, and 
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‘ S to 
of thankfulness. 2 should admonish the young 
: ; +) ) strong drink. I am alarmed to s 
Cultivate it on every side. Look up, and you will S that there is of intemperance. You hav 
find above your days great overhanging blessings, like Cin which a fire broke out in @ building. and engines 
the shadow of mighty rocks in a weary land, vast came and poured their streams upon it, until at last 
mountains that stand in strong, perpetual guardian- ¢ the ne bate Goxty- dal th canphos ane deen 
‘ oy ed up, and one by one the 
ship around thie valleys of your lives—look around Saway, and policemen set to watch the place: and. by- 
you and see that innumerable company of blessings C and-by the flames broke out again here.and there, so 
which flow like strong rivers between the green banks S that it was necessary to again invoke the engines, al- 


, , S though the fire had’ seemed to be extinguished. 
of your days and your nights—look down and see the ¢ t vas : gu 
pe “Now the human heart is so inflammable, the pas- 
small blessings that scatter themselves upon your sions areso temptable, that it is necessary to keep 
hours like dew and perfume, and then see if your S playing upon them all the time—and for that matter, 
goul does nct take up a new song of praise and grati-Sin this particular sin, with co!d water! For there is a 


‘ Crecurring liability, in every generation, to lapse into 
fade to God—an old song, after all, whose key note of ¢ intemperance. nd there is this about it: that the 


thanksgiving rolled over the strong old Hebrew harp. < temptations are most insidious; the appearances are 
“Praise ye the Lord, for He is good, for His tender‘ most specious; the risks are terrible; and the ex- 
ee eerenes ihe Sanat) Pulte: Med donot expost we ta ‘araniadts, "Mow 40 
Try another way than this. Set over against each 75%. Me giebs = oe . 
other the sorrowsand the mercies of your lives, and see ¢ ae on a age ye ye — - a 
whether the last do not outnumber, and double, and S glass, they take a glass for social reasons, not dream- 
quadruple the first. cing a ord are come att bo ge Ss 5 eens = 
: : : e -.. (strong drink wil irresistible; and, with more an 
4 young blind girl, an jamete of an saylum, a gin ° more frequent indulgence, the habit increases, and at 
who had no available friends, and supported herself ¢ jast carries them beyond their own control. They si 
by doing washing, once tried the plan I have suggested, < and sip, always declaring that they could*stop well 


and I know of few things more affecting than the 5 enoug pings | bane pf po ag hea: Eo | 

: (slide down step by ste i eir li |. 
simple pathos of her language A she described the > Their noble powers are wasted. They have lost the 
result—she found her blessings “so many,so wonder-/ errand of life; and, even if men at a late period do re- 


ful!” I hope, dear reader, your fate is fairer than < form, still their life is gone. 
hers. ask seems a — fatal me tae btm yg 
. : ; q (fascination, this infatuation—that fall upon men in 
If God’s heart were not just that infinite ocean of + this respect. Sound the trumpet, call the roll of 


Jove and tenderness which it is, how could He bear ¢ drunkards, bring up the hideous erew, and assemble 
with our life-long ingratitude and insensibility?’ We<them on some vast plain, and go through the ranks, 
do not thank Him for His days and nights, nor for the ¢ man by man, and find me. if you can, one that set ont 
blessings with which He weighs them down for us to St be a drunkard. Find me one that did not expect 
. . ¢<to get clear of drunkenness. You that tamper with 
unload—we see only the sorrows that pain, and the - the dangerous beverage are putting your feet in the 
burdens that bend; and so we go through life dis-¢ very prints that their feet made, you are repeating the 
cordant and distressed, and the wrong we do, and the < same things that they said. and you are going right 
right we fail to do, work their own misery. ¢ straight down to destruction as they went. And I say 
: : < to you, “ Watch, take care, be vigilant!” One thing is 
Have you ever considered this?—ever thought how > yery certain: he that lets strong drink alone is safe. 
God’s love, tenderer than a mother’s, must be grieved ¢ so far as this vice is concerned. Who else is safe, God 
because we take His gifts as our right, and enter into c only knows.” 
His days and possess their land as though we held its § -_— 
title, instead of “ being thankful?” A NEW MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 
“Let your request be made known unto God, with2 One of our long cherished purposes has been a mag- 
thanksgiving.” v.¥.%. Cazine for children. For years we have had it in view, 
led iat i Sbut other work has so drawn upon time and 
THE CURSE OF INTEMPERANCE, >strength that this could not be undertaken. Now, all 
There is a wide-spread and increasing conoern < things conspire to favor the end so long held in‘view. 
among the people in regard to intemperance. There ‘ Every preliminary arrangement has been completed, 
was atime when public sentiment was so strongly ar- > and we shall issue the first number early in November. 
rayed against traffic in liquors and drinking customs, ¢ It will be published monthly, and entitled “THE 
that the direful evils which are their sure attendants (CHILDREN’S HOUR: A MAGAZINE FOR THE 
were abated everywhere, and good citizens were en-{ LITTLE ONES.” 
couraged to look for a time not far distant when the The next number of the Home Magazine will con- 
young would be safe from the allurements that beset (tain the Prospectus and terms. We will only say 
them on every hand. But, alas! this hope has not < at this time that the new magazine Will not be the ri- 
been realized. The flood, stayed for a little while. now ¢ val of any other juvenile periodical; but have its own 
sweeps over the land with even a more desolating C distinctive features, and address itself to the work of 
fary. It behooves all Christian men and women; all ¢ helping the little ones to take their first steps in life 
good citizens: all who look to the general welfare, to ¢ safely and pleasantly in its own peculiar way. It will 
arouse themselves, and once more gird up their loins ¢ be the mother’s assistant as well as the child’s friend 
for stern battle with this mortal enemy. Intem-Sand counsellor. Some of the best writers for children 
perance is destroying its thousands of our young men ) in the country will be contributors to its pages. 
every year; young men who, but for the curse of? In typography and illustration “THE CHILDREN’S 
strong drink, would rise to places of honor and use. © HOUR?” will be as near perfection as we can make it. 
falness. Hearts are broken, homes made desolate, es 
erimes committed, and our prisons and almshouses >The saddest thing that can befal a soul 
filled to overflowing. Year after year goes on and n0 7 Is when it loses faith in God and Woman. 
hand is reached out to save. Mr. Beecher has spoken ¢ Lost I those gems, 
briefly 'and with much) foreé on this theme, and we ‘5 Though the World’s throne stood empty in my path, 
commend what he has said to the earnest considera- > 1 would go wandering back into my childhood 
tion of our readers : 2 Searching for them with tears. 


iO - 
remove the slow gnawing of discontent like this spirit? “This is a time when every elLnhahey of humanity 
5 le bat 
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A LOVER OF NATURE. aes others as fair and perfect as Nature’s own idea 

We find the ollowing in one of our exchanges: ‘was, when she first imagined this lovely flower. A 
The writer's name is given as Mrs. Eloise Hunt of > perfect pond-lily is the most satisfactory of flowers.” 
Heiner’s Rau, Clinton county, Pa. There are not< guch is the tribute which the gifted Hawthorne hes 
many whose love of nature is so deep and pure. No paid to this most rare of flowers. 
love of the world can give such deep enjoyment; and 5 
yet, for most of us, our social obligations are of a kind 5 . 
that will not admit of retirement from the busy scenes ? . — anareenmenaiatatt 
of social life; and even if we could go away into the ¢ (See Wood Cut.) 
quiet solitudes of nature, there are few of us who‘ 
would not soon grow weary, and long for contact with 5 
human beings even though it brought jar and con- 
flict :— Prefers them to all things.” 

“My home has-been for six years in a little rocky ¢ And truly it would seem as though the poet had spoken 
basin shut in on every side by the Alleghanies, with-\ With great discernment. Boy nature in its earliest 
out a neighbor, a church, or a school, seeing no hu- 2 development evinces a passion for military display, 
man face for weeks—ay, even months sometimes— Martial music, and all the glittering insignia of war. 
except those of my husband and child. Living thus ¢ Especially is the miniature man delighted with » 
I have come to love in a strange absorbing way all\ drum. His first ambition seems to be to possess one, 
that nature has thrown around me. Earth with its > 4nd when his object is attained, how indefatigable are 
varied growth of trees and shrubs, plants and mosses, ¢ his exertions to master it many a mother can testify, 
rocks and water, the clouds, blue sky and stars,‘ Whose ears have been almost deafened with the sound 
everything is beautiful to me; even the dead leaves, § Of continued thramming upon the noisy instrument. 
the old decayed trees and bare rocks are beloved. ) Finally some familiar tune, it may be “ Yankee Doo- 
Think, then, how inexpressibly dear the living trees 2 dle,” is conquered by the youthfal musician, and then, 
and flowers and moving water. (in miniature parades with colors flying, the stirring 

“Ihave tame trout, six yards from the door, that {drum leads off a score of paper caps and bristling 
leap above the water to catch bits of meat from my ) ns, borne by young aspirants for military honors, 
fingers. The pheasants make their nests in sight of 2 who march and countermarch, form and reform, with 
the house, and sometimes the male bird is seen ¢4ll the energy and earnestness, if not the precision, of 
drumming on the old log only a few rods up the § more veteran troops. - 
mountain side. Ihave planted wild flowers round my) Bless their young hearts! May strife such as we 
doors, and in summer, the humming-birds go through 2 have known never come upon them with allits horrid 
the open house on their visits to the flowers. Stran- (reality. May they never know any use for other in- 
gers from the world have said :— ¢ struments of warfare than wooden guns and swords 

«« How can you exist In this dreary place?’ Sof tin, and drums beat only in peace and rejoicing, 

“Their eyes cannot see as mine; nor can they hear ¢ #04 never sound again in our fair land the dreadful 


any of the pleasant voices I hear, and so I simply tell $ call to strife and bloodshed. 


them what they comprehend— It is my necessity.’ ‘ Sy Ts 

My place, which is so lonely to others, is so pleasant) T#® Home Macaztye has never been more acceptable 

to me that I have named it Paradise, and here I will 2% its friends than during the past year, if we may 

teach my son a love of truth, purity and beauty.” 2 judge from the testimonials that are constantly show- 
ered upon us. The new features of the magazine—the 


WATER LILIES. § poetical selections, etc. have met with especial com- 

(See Stéel Engraving.) S mendation from old and new subscribers. Of the 

What a delight to the children are the water lilies. 2 serial from Miss Townsend's pen, which has now run 

Perhaps not a little of their charm lies in the fact that § through seventeen numbers of the “ Home, we can- 

they are often so unattainable. Purely white, like > not speak foo ss ca the shorter stories are 
shining silver stars, they rest upon the surface of the ‘ourraae with pecamarate enapnaeg 


clear water, and the little hands that stretch out § PUBLISHERS’ ‘DEPARTMENT. 


eagerly from the shore can barely grasp the coveted ) 


Festus says— 
“Man is a military animal, 
Glories in gunpowder, and loves parade, 





treasures. ‘Tis useless to attempt to reach them > —_ — 

from the bank. Some little sturdy fellow, more daring 2 ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 

than the rest, must bare his limbs and wade into the YEARLY, TERMS IN ADVANCE. 
stream if they would secure the lovely blossoms for 1 COPY yoe0e screen sssncersceeescnseserensvore sesssscesee ces oes POOO 
their own. Childyen are not alone in their love for> 3 copies,..... on ete en ag cece cecece oan 
these wondrously beautiful water gems. One of the 2 : conlen, and one to. getter-up.oF ¢ ge ap 


most charming of American writers tells us in his‘ aa- A beautiful PREMIUM PLATE, entitled “THE 
private note book of his affection for water lilies—and 5 COURTSHIP OF SHAKSPEARE,” will be mailed & 
thus describes his efforts to secure them. each person who sends usa club of subscribers. It 
M: h st h 5 will also be mailed to each single subscriber from 
Then I pass down through our orchard to the S whom we receive $2.50. ‘This plate is a companion te. 
river-side, and ramble along its margin in search of }the “INFANCY OF SHAKSPEARE.” our premium 
flowers. Usually I discern a fragrant white lily here > for 1865, and in all res ects as beautiful. aay The 
and there along theshore, growing, with sweet prudish-¢ TT miuny for any who siiy Guise ad continued as 
ness, beyond the grasp of mortal arm. But it does not ¢ ‘aa~ For $4.50 we send one copy each of Home Mace 
escape me so. I know what is its fitting destiny ag zinz and Gopsy’s Lapy’s Boox for a year. If the Pre 
ter than the silly flower knows for itself; so [ wade in, )mium Plate is desired with this club, 50 cents extm 
heedless.of wet'trousers, and seize the shy lily by its / must be sent. 
slender stem. Thus I make prize of five or six, which 0 Sar Additions to clubs can always be made at the 
are as many as usually blossom within my reach in a§ @ 
f ; Address, T. S. ARTHUR & CO., 


single morning;—some of them partially worm-eaten . ’ 
er blighted, like virgins with an eating sorrow at the 323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE for 1866. 


VOLUMES XXVII. & XXVIII. 
EDITED BY 
T. 8S. ARTHUR ann VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, 
And assisted by many of the most talented writers in the country. 





As heretofore, our steady aim will be to produce 


A Magazine for American Homes, 


Not too didactic and heavy, but cheerful animated, and social—a friend, dropping in upon quiet hours, 
with sometbing always pleasant and profitable to say. 

The Home Magazine is not simply a literary periodical. It takes higher ground, and seeks to make 
literature the handmaid of morality and religion, always teachin:, whether by means of story, poem, 
or essay, that only by the “ Golden Rule” can man live to any wise or good purpose. If you open 
your door to its visits it willbe A TRUE FRIEND IN YOUR HOME. 

As heretofore, it will be embellished with Sree Excravines, Finz Woop Cut IL.ustrations, 
Music, PrevaiLine StyLes or Dress, Patrerns ror GARMENTS AND EMBROIDERY, AND SPECIAL 
DgpaRTMENTS FOR THE YOuNG Peop.e, ror Motuers, Heattu, Home Circe, &e., &c. 








0 
YEARLY TERMS, IN ADVANCE. 
BiG ctsanssat seccesee Dioncsaed esata casmnacacioneces Gibnsiieeann sasespinensccesenseanenl 
nn, MTT icestans gustinnebetemadend FETE PPM phase’ gv icghenionse 
5 copies, and-Oneto getter-up Of ClUD, ....5-2...scoeeseedesooeees sesencensa 0,00 
“ “ 


9 copies, yea = ye aoc cuacenen saareare 9° pepper ++04015.00 


gaa beautiful PREMIUM PLATE, entitled “THE COURTSHIP OF SHAKSPEARE,” will 
be mailed to each person who sends us a club of subscribers. It will also be mailed to each single sub- 
scriber from whom we receive $2.50. This plate is a ecompanion to the “INFANCY: OF SHAKS- 
PEARE,” our<premium for 1865, and in all respects. as beautiful. _2@~ The ““FNFANCY OF 
SHAKSPEARE’”’ is also continued as a premium for any who may desire it. 

fe For $4.50 we will send one copy each of Home Magazine and Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox for a year. 

We do not require all the subscribers in a club to be at the same post office. 

ges Canada subscribers must add twelve cents on each subscription for pre-payment of United 
States postage. 

{n remitting, get a Post-Office order if possible. If a Post-Office order cannot be had, get a 
draft on Philadelphia, New York, or Boston, drawn or endorsed to our order. If neither of these can 
be procured, send United States notes, or National bank bills. 

Be careful to give the name of your post-office, county, and state. Omissions of this kind are 
frequent, and cause delay, trouble, and sometimes loss. 


Address T. S. ARTHUR & CO., 
823 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
There is no attempt at mere show inthis neat) Arthur’s is emphatically a home Magazine, for it 
monthly, and yet it it is one of the most popular > contains more of home life than any other.—ZJnde- 
magazines in America.— Times, Connersville, Ind. 2 pendent, Marion, Ohio. 


> p ; ‘ 
It is always welcome as a good, moral, healthy > This truly popular magasi @ thas been reesived 
literary publiention, one can pares and we think 2 with joy and gladness by our © better half,” and 
fitably recommend to the home circle of every ¢ the other members of our family. It ise; great 
It is to all intents and purposes what it‘ and deservedly popular favorite with a large num- 
ears to be—a Home Magazine.—Plaindealer ¢ ber of families in this section, and deservedly so.— 
Garnett, Kansas. : ? ) Newa, Union, N. Y. 
Arthur’s H M ine, lik a Wiis. tas? Every succeeding number of this old and popu- 
sa Nene agree. ge Bee oe Bete: imM-< jar magazine grows better. A person with taste 
proves with age—takes s stronger hold on the af- ) will look a great while before he or she can find a 


fections the oftener its visits are repeated to the ‘ ; 'nssiliatinel 10 
Home Circle. It is a charming Magazine.—Ga- } — Ae baer PT UTT RaprECREnRTEN BET ne. 


Sie, ‘Glen Cove, WN. ¥. This modest, unassuming, but decidedly merito- 


Few publications equal Arthur’s in home attract-‘ rious Magazine has steadily worked its way into 
iveness. Chaste and pure in its moral tone, it ) public favor, until now it stands forth a full-grown 
eennot fail of popularity so long as it lives up to ’ rival of the best.—Jndependent, Grayville, Ill. 
its well-earned reputation.— Vermonter, Vergennes,? There is no periodical published that gives a 
Vermont. Smore pure and exalted literature, or inspires its 

But above all, and what pleases us best, is the ¢ readers with a loftier or more noble aspirations 
rich fund of entertaining, high-toned, moral read-¢ fter all things good and pure in life. In the fam- 
ing matter, which will enlighten the mind, improve S ily its influence is beyond all price.—Press, Osceola 
the heart, and make all who read it better. Ar-¢ ills, Wis. 
thur’s Magazine is one of the best monthlies pub-§ Its articles are refreshieg and instructive, tend- 
lished in the country, and deserves, the great pop- ding to help one in every good aspiration after 
ularity-it enjoys throughout the country.—Siates- truth and duty. It is eminently fitted to be a 
man, Wilmington, Del. Home Magazine.— Times, Bellows Falls, Vermont. 











FIRST PREMIUM 
IMPROVED 


$5 SEWING MACHINE! 
THE EMBODIMENT OF PRACTICAL UTILITY AND EXTREME SIMPLICITY. 


Originally patented May 13th, 1862; Improvement patented June 9th, 1863. The celebrated FAMILY 
GEM SEWING MACHINE, with crimpine attachment, a most Wonderful and Elegantly Constructed 
Novelty; is NOISELESSs in operation, uses the sTRAIGHT NEEDLE, and works horizontal ; sews with 
DovusLe or SINGLE THREAD OF ALL KINDS. Makes the Runnin@-stTitcH more perfect and regular 
than by hand, and with extraordinary rapidity, making s1xTaeN stitcHws to each evolution of the 
wheel. Will GATHER, HEM, RUFFLE, SHIRR, TUCK, RUN UP BREADTHS, &c., &c, Strongest machine 
manufactured. Warranted not to get out of order in five years. It has taken the premium at State 
Farrs, and received the approval of all the principal journals and of those who have usep it. It ig 
the ow.y low priced sewing machine that has received a preMivM, or that is PATENTED. 

“For the Dressmaker i is invaluable; for the Household it supplies a vacant place.” —Godey’s Lady’s 
Book. 

“ With single or double thread, it silently, yet very rapidly, makes the stitch exactly like hand sew- 
ing.”—New York Tribune. 

Single machines, ALL COMPLETE, sent to any part of the country, per express, packed in box with 
printed instructions, on receipt of the price, $5. Safe delivery guaranteed, Agents wanted everywhere, 
Circular, containing Liberal Inducements, sent Free. 


Address all orders, 
FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Office, 102 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


BRADBURY’S PIANOS. 


NEW, LARGE, AND GRAND SCALE—Full iron frame, Overstrung Bass, and every real modern im- 
provement. They received Seven First Premiums in Four Weeks. These unrivalled Pianos are for sale by 


J. A. GETZE, Sole Agent, No. 1102 Chestnut St., Phila. 
ALSO, HINTSZ’S SWanT-TONEZD FIANOS, 
And FISCHER’S Brilliant and Durable Pianos; other New York Rich-Toned and Brilliant Pianos. 


AGENCY FOR TREAT, DINSLEY & CO’S PARLOR ORGANS, 


These Organs received Five First Premiums over all other competitors at State Fairs this Fall. 


J. A. GETZE, No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila, 


PERSONAL. 


Jewelry sent by mail free of postage to any part of the United States on receipt of the following 
prices :—A handsomely chased Hunting Case Medallion as large as a watch, with place for two pic- 
tures, and a handsome Cham attached, $1; single stone imitation Diamond Ring, $1; cluster imitation 
Diamond Ring, $2; cluster imitation Diamond Pin with Chain, $1; cluster imitation Diamond sets of 
Jewelry, $2; long Crystal Ear Rings, $1.50 per pair; heavy plated Vest Chains, $1; genuine French 
plated Vest Chains, $2; heavy plain Rings, will stand the strongest acid, 50c.; magnificent plain 
Rings, $1; small round black enameled linked Sleeve Buttons, 25c.; solitaire Sleeve Buttons, 50¢c.; 
very. neat extra plated Carbuncle Studs, $1 a set; complete set Carbuncle Studs and Buttons, $1; 
fancy Watch Keys 50c. and $1; Charms, $2 per bunch; Bracelets, $1; handsomely chased Bracelets, 
$2; Coral Armlets, $1; Coral Neck Chains, $1; Children’s Armlets, extra heavy plate, $2; Vest 
Hooks, 25¢., 75c., $1 5 Swivels, 25c., 50c., 75., $1; Pen and Pencil, with extension case, $1; Ladies’ 
long Gaard Chains, $1.50; Neck Chains, $1; Chatelaine Pins, $1; genuine Gutta Percha Chains, $1; 
Chatelaine Chains, $1; Scarf Pins, $1; Ladies’ and Gents’ Miniature Pins, for hair or likeness, $1; 
Seal Rings, $1; very large, showy Seal Ring, $2; Locket Rings, $3; Cross sets of Jewelry, $3; long 
black Ear Drops, $1; Children’s solid gold Hoop Ear Rings, $1.50; Coral Hoop Ear Rings, $2; plated 
Hoop Ear Rings, 50c.; heavy plated Carbuncle Sleeve Buttons, $1.50; red and black Ball Ear Drops, 
50c. per pair; Gents’ magnificent single stone, solid gold imitation Diamond Breast Pins, $2, $3, $4 and 
$5; magnificent pear] sets of Jewelry, $1; magnificent garnet sets of Jewelry, $1; very handsome long 
Guard Chain, heavily plated with 18 karat gold, $5; solid gold single stone imitation Diamond Rings, 
$4; solid gold cluster imitation Diamond Rings, $6; solid gold Wedding Rings, $5, $6, $7, $8, $9 and $10; 
Sleeve Buttons, heavy plated with 18 karat gold, set with jet with a pearl in the centre, $1, with coral bar 
across the centre, $1.50 ; chased or engine turned buttons, $1.50 ; the most magnificent gold cluster sets of 
imitation Diamond Jewelry in the United States, $15, gents’ gold cluster imitation Diamond Breastpins, 
$5; solid gold, single stone, imitation Diamond Studs $6 per set; ladies solid gold Chatelaine Chains, $25; 
gents’ solid gold Vest Chains, $25; solid gold Neck Chains, $10; sets of Jewelry plated with 18 karat 

old, set with jet with a pearl in the centre, $3; with coral bar across, $3; chased with black enamel, 

3; plain chased or engine turned, $3 ; Ladies’ Chatelaine Chains, heavy plated with 18 karat gold, 
with pin to match, $5; Bracelets, heavy plated with 18 karat gold, $8 per pair; the most magnificent 
solid gold cluster imitation Diamond Ring in the United States, $12; solid Silver Hunting Case full 
jeweled Watch, $15; Ladies’ very small Hunting Case full jeweled Silver Watch, $15; Gents’ Vest 
Chains, heavy plated with 18 karat gold, $3; Hair Chains, with heavy gold plated mountings, $3; a 
variety of fancy pattern Gold Rings, from $2 to $6; a variety of fancy pattern Sleeve Buttons, $1; a 


variety of fancy pattern Studs, $1 per set. Direct to 
ESTLIN & CO., 
No. 916 Race Street, Philadelphia, 
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WAITING FOR A BITE. 
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FASHIONS. 
Furnished by Mme. Demorest for the Home Magazine, 


wa 
1 é 
SENORITA JACKET. 
Sleeveless jacket of thick black silk, ornamented with velvet strapsand —_ buckles down the Cok npes 


he should and part of the way up the back, which is open to the middle. The jacket is lined with w! 
silk, and worn over'a white nansook body and sleeves, and gray, partially gored skirt Back and front view. 








BASQUE FOR HOUSE OR STREET WEAR: 


This is a good design for either house or street wear. The skirt is cut open on the sides, in points at the 
back, and rounding in front. It is trimmed with fringe to simulate a double skirt, and is belted in at the waist. 
The sleeves are trimmed with fringe also at the top and bottom, to simulate a cap and cuff; and the front is 
fastened with notched-out rosettes, with a button in ewch centre. Tassels are appended to the Points at the 


back of the skirt. 
(258) 











MISSES’ BODICE APRON. MISSES’ WATTEAU DRESS. 


A charming little apron in scarlet, mavve, or primrose silk, gored in front, and the front attached to the 
side breadths with bows of ribbon. The bodice ribbon-straps upon the shoulders, ornamented with bows 
and ends and a belt, to which is attached wide sash ends behind. 


A little dress of white goat’s hair, with border and apron of mn or mauve silk, trimmed on and edged 
with a zigzag border composed of three rows of very narrow velvet. At the back the embroidered chemisette, 
extends to the waist, the trimming forming a sort of bretelles, which terminate in rounded sashes. The 
sleeves are of the same material as the dress, with a cuff of silk and velvet. 

& 





VISITING: DRESS, 


Dress of very-rich light-gtay poplin, trimmed with black velvet and silver buttons. The skirt is only par 
tially gored, the three seams at the back being trimmed down their entire length and uniting with the trim- 
ming upon the lapels of the coat. The trimming of the side seams ascends in graduated lengths; the frontis 
left quite plain, with the exception of the narrow border of velvet round the bottom of the skirt. The body 
is open in front, in a new style, or rather the revival of an old one. and shows the chemisette to the waist 
which is belted in over the bodice, which has a vest-front in the Louis Thirteenth style. 


(254) 
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BONNET OF BLACK VELVET. OPERA BONNET. 


Bonnet of black velvet with little Empire brim, bound with orange velvet, and ornamented inside with a 
quilling of velvet of the same shade; the cape also is bound with orange velvet, and covered with a rich, real 
lace, terminating in long scarfs or “ wings” of lace attached at the side. Roses of jet, a loop of velvet, anda 
mixed bouquet of velvet and teather flowers form the outside trimming — 

A most charming little bonnet of blue terry velvet is almost covered with one large spread rose made of al- 
ternate leaves of silk and velvet of the same shade. It is edged with crystal drops, and has blue strings. 

A little Marie Stuart fanchon of white lace, the back forming precisely the same kind of a point as the front, 
and having a double fringe of marabout edged with pendants. The “op is also covered with marabout, dotted 
with dark chenille, and is divided by a wreath of small velvet leaves, three deep, shaded from orange to red, 


and extending round the front on the top of the brim and marabout barbes, forming brides, the strings of 
white moire ribbon paing tied behind under the chignon. A velvet geranium blossom in a nest of marabput 
e face trimming. 


sometimes constitutes t 





. 


.. iS we 
PEPLUM DRESS BASQUE. PEPLUM SLEEVE. 

This is a suitable basque for a house dress for fall or winter wear. It is open at the sides, back, and fron 
and trimmed al! round with passementerie, headéd with three lines of narrow velvet. The body is trimme 
in hollow squares in front, at the back, and across the shoulders, and is belted in.at the waist. The sleeves are 
of the coat shape, and trimmed with three caps reversed—that is to say, the points up towards the top of the 
sleeve. The waist is belted in and held by a handsome jet clasp. 

The genuine peplum sleeve, deeply pointed and open to the top, over a plain coat-sleeve, which is added for 
warmth and the better protection of the arm. 

(255) 





“Music selected by J. A. GETZE.” 


“DOWN AT THE GATE.” 


SONG. 
Words by G. B. Guirrrrs, ‘ 





Music by Jas. E. Stewart. 


Moderate sostenuto. 
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1. Down by the old gate, arm — arm, We think to-night of the 
2. The same sweet air seems float - ing now, Whose fragrant balm re - - 
& The green field, and soft, clear sky— Can fair - er pros + pect 
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pledge the last-ing...... so -lemn boon, With kiss + - es fond and dear em- 
Shed now as then their rare perfume, While song - -sters carol blithe and 
The in - sect worid is all a-stiy And El - - - sie greets with loving 
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[Entered according to Act of Congress, a. p. 1866, by Lez & Watxzn, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
(256 of the United States for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 
256) 
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Far from the scenes of hate an fend, Where we may stray in gentlest mood. 
Still loriously the king of day Smiles all a - round this hallowed way. 
zi Her my eyes are just as fair, Nor naught their depths have known of care. 
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Then slowly turn we from the spot; No change from mem’ry’s page can blot..... 
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, Norgail of earthly glo- ry state, the * that old gate. 
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GROUP OF HATS. 


No. i—Ladies’ turban, made of fine French felt; trimmed with pipings of velvet and crystal chains, with 
ostrich tips at the side. 

No. 2.—Grecian turban, made of black velvet, rolled in front and fitting the hair behind; trimmed witha 
braid of green velvet round the crown, with a row of crystal fringe ever fhe brim, and a long willow feathe 

No. 3.—Hat of white felt; round créwn; trimmed with ecarlet velvet. fluted reund the crown; a velvet rosette 
fastens one side of the brim to the crown, in which is set a white ostrich tip; and a row of crystal fringe com- 
pletes the trimming. This is an elegant hat for.young misses. y ‘ 

No. 4 is a park hat.of pearl-colored or white felt, trimmed with bands of velvet, crystal fringe, and a chain 
held by medallions on the brim, in which is set a rich ostrich or willow feather. 

No. 5 is an elegant little-hat for a boy, madeOf velvet, ornamented witha wing set in a tuft of velvet, and 
fastened by an anehor of crystals. ’ 





LITTLE GIRL’S WALKING SUIT. MISSES’ SCHOOL DRESS. 


Gored skirt and short loose jacket of white mohair. ornamented with black mohair lace over upright st 
of blue silk. The skirt is scalloped out round the bottom and paged with lace, and the jacket is trimmed with 
an edging and border of lace over straps of silk to match. A white waist is worn underneath the jacket, which 
is straight at the baek. ein ° 

High dress of stone-colored, ajl-wool delaine, trimmed with a band of leaf green taffetas. put on ovens e 
shoulder; slightly square in ‘front, where, however, it is cut off short, and descends upon the skirt, down 
sides, and round the bottom the distance of a wide: hem from the edge. The frontbreadth is gored. aud 
ornamented with green silk buttons, Full sleeves, with cuffs of green silk. The band from the shoulders 
extend square across the back. 


(258) 





